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CHAPTER I. 



UDMEBE. 



TTTE had been scarcely more than a 
^ ' week at Lidmere, and I had not 
yet got our new and pretty house over- 
looking the fine river in anything like 
order, when my father, Dr. Newton, 
coming in one day an hour earlier than 
usual for the eminently moveable feast he 
styled his luncheon, told me to be ready 
by three, sharp, to call with him on some 
ladies who had asked him to bring me to 
see them. 
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2 THE squire's OOTTETSHIP. 

" But surely, papa," I remonstrated, 
with a warmtli that had less reference to 
my sensitiveness on the subject of country 
etiquette than to my feverish anxiety to 
finish a set of muslin curtains I had begun 
that morning, ''surely the old residents in 
Lidmere ought to call first on me. Who 
are these ladies ? grandees, I suppose, who 
think a young unmarried girl can be treat- 
ed anyhow, and patronised. You know, 
papa dear, I have never been used to this 
sort of thing. Please tell them I am busy, 
and don't ask me to go with you." 

" These ladies are very far from gran- 
dees, my dear," said my father, eating his 
cold meat and drinking his glass of mUk 
so fast that I had serious fears every 
minute of his being choked. " They are 
only a pair of very quaint and amiable 
maiden sisters, living in a house as quaint 
and a great deal older than themselves. 
It was an abbey once, and probably isolated 
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from all other dwellings ; but the town has 
gradually been built round it, leaving, 
however, a magnificent garden untouched. 
Oh ! Conny, you will go wild over the 
charms of that antique sunny garden, 
even if its owners fail to please you — but 
I must be off now. Dr. Marsden was un- 
doubtedly a wizard, and foresaw this 
epidemic amongst the innocents when he 
sold me his practice in Lidmere* I have 
had, at least, half a dozen new patients in 
frilled trousers or knickerbockers this 
morning. One little girl would have 
amused you. In the very midst of whoop- 
ing her small heart out, she looked up 
defiantly into my face, and said, ' I won't 
have you for a doctor. You are too big 
and tall a great deal, and your cheeks are 
redder than my old nurse's. Dr. Marsden 
had nice white cheeks, and he wasn't big 
like you. I luite ugly people.' " 

'* Impudent monkey I" I commented; 

b2 



4 THE squire's courtship. 

but my tall, big father was already out o£ 
tlie room, and I had to moralise alone, over 
my fascinating curtains, on the subject of 
rude and spoilt children. 

At ten minutes to three I laid my work 
aside, and with one yawn of genuine weari- 
ness, and two of reluctance and secret re- 
bellion as concerned the visit I had to 
make, went upstairs and arrayed myself as 
became my father's daughter for the im- 
portant occasion. 

That he considered it important for me 
to be introduced to these maiden ladies I 
knew, or he would not have given up an 
hour of his valuable time in the middle of 
a very busy day to take me to them. 

It was a lovely September afternoon, 
and in spite of my dissatisfaction I could 
not help thoroughly enjoying our short 
walk through the old, quiet town which 
looked as if it had gone to sleep in the 
warm sunshine, and had no especial busi- 
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ness to make wakefulness at any time 
imperative. The river lying below (for 
Lidmere was built upon a hill), and of 
which we caught glimpses at frequent 
intervals through openings in the irregular 
streets, flashed and sparkled in the bright 
rays of the westering sun, and with its- 
green wooded banks, rising to a consider- 
able height on the side opposite the town, 
formed a very sweet and attractive picture. 

"Pretty, is not it, Conny?" said my 
father, as we both stood for a moment to 
gaze, when one of these tempting glimpses 
occurred, at the fair distant prospect. " An 
improvement upon Eed Lion Square, 
Holborn, at any rate, eh ?" 

"Oh, papa!" I said, drawing a deep 
breath, as a sudden tremulous sensation of 
pleasure, altogether novel in my experience, 
came over me, " to think that I have lived 
twenty-two years and have never till now 
looked, except in a picture, upon a scene 
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like that ! I always felt I should love the 
country ; but at present my admu*ation of 
it is such that regret for the years I have 
lost will, I fear, be for ever mingling in my 
keenest enjoyment. This sounds a little 
like a speech, doesn't it ?" I added, with a 
laugh at my own expense, "but indeed, 
papa, I should not wonder if living in the 
country converts me into a gushing, 
enthusiastic, romantic dreamer." 

"Shouldn't wonder either, Conny," 
smiled my father, moving on briskly 
again, and quite heedless that I had to 
improvise a sharp trot to keep pace with 
his long strides, "only don't condemn me 
to wear my socks with holes in them, or 
my shirts buttonless, while you are 
romancing 'down by yon flowing river/ 
You have been such a perfect little house- 
wife hitherto that I should flounder like a 
big fish out of water if you turned poet, 
painter, or dreamer. In such a case, 
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Oonny, there would remain nothing for it 
but a flitting back to Red Lion Square." 

"Goodness forbid!" I exclaimed, with 
an unaffected shudder. *'I will engage, 
papa, to look after all your personal com- 
forts, including the manufacture of all 
your favourite puddings, with a more devot- 
ed zeal than ever, if you will promise never 
to threaten me with that ghastly London 
square. You can't expect a body who has 
once tasted the choicest wine to be satis- 
fied again with very small, sour beer." 

" I don't admire your simile, my dear," 
said my father grimly ; " but it gives me 
a comforting assurance that the poetic 
faculty is not developed in you to a very 
alarming extent as yet. Step on now, 
however, and mind, I am only going to 
introduce you to the dear old maidens, 
and then you must get along with them as 
you can. I shall be busy till the sun has 
set some hours to-night." 
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Not being, nor even professing to be, 
a particularly shy or nervous young lady, 
I received this intimation with equanimity. 
I had disliked giving up my afternoon to 
the call, but the fact that I should have 
to encounter the innocent curiosity and 
probable close questioning of two elderly 
spinsters, alone, did not trouble or alarm 
me. Mine had been an intensely practical, 
hard-working girlhood, wherein I had 
found no leisure for the cultivation of 
nerves, or undue sensitiveness of any kind, 
and now that fate had landed me abruptly 
in what seemed to me, literally, a new 
world, and was preparing for me altogether 
novel experiences, I had no doubt of being 
able to glide calmly down the unfamiliar 
current without any more dangerous ex- 
citements than the enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment of country scenery which I had just 
spoken of to my father. 

Abbeygates, as the house we were 
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bound for was named, stood much more on 
the outskirts of the town than ours, and 
was closer to the river, though still con- 
siderably above it. We entered by a little 
postern gate set in a deep high wall, 
entirely covered with creeping plants, 
suggesting by their wild luxuriance, and 
the thickness of the dark ivy stems, that 
their planting was of no modern date, but 
belonged to the remote time when the 
picturesque Abbey had been in its first 
glory. 

But as soon as we were fairly inside the 
quaint little gate, I had no eyes and no 
thoughts for anything except the sweet, 
bright old garden in which I was standing. 
I have never, either before or since, seen 
a garden at all like it, and yet I can 
scarcely say in what its attractiveness 
chiefly consisted. There was no lawn, and 
there was no conventional cedar of a 
hundred years' growth. There were only 
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here and there, shadowed by light and 
graceful trees, some round plots of emerald 
turf with flower-beds in their centre, 
which literally dazzled you with their 
brightness, and, beyond, several rows of 
straight yew-hedges, with a pathway of 
red gravel between, all leading to an ele- 
vated terrace where a green bank sloped 
upwards, dotted at intervals with more 
glowing flower-beds, succeeded by a wide 
gravel walk ; then another blaze of Au- 
tumn plants, in a narrow strip of earth 
under a southern wall, where magnolias 
and gorgeous American creepers were 
mingled with peach and apricot-trees, 
laden with fruit, which one could al- 
most see ripening in the hot September 
sunshine. At either end of this delicious 
terrace there was a Summer-house, one 
being constructed of twisted wood and 
moss and shells, like a grotto, and the 
other of dark stone in the fashion of a 
sylvan temple. 
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My father could not, he said, resist 
taking me all round this wonderful garden 
before he introduced me indoors. He 
was so certain his little town-bred Conny 
would go into raptures over it, and he 
was quite prepared to hear me indulge in 
a poetic flight of even greater merit or 
promise, at leasts than that which had 
been inspired by my glimpse of the river 
and its green banks a few minutes ago. 

But I told him he was very rude, and 
that I did not mean to say a word in 
praise of his much vaunted garden. The 
truth was its charms had set me dreaming 
in a most unusual way, had appeared to 
develop in me (as the whole of the beaute- 
ous country in a minor degree had already 
done) some faculty of the mind, or some 
emotions of the soul, concerning whose 
existence I had hitherto been blindly and 
stupidly ignorant. 

So instead of going off into a poetic 
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flight I just stared around me, when, for a 
minute, my companion made me sit on the 
rustic bench in the grotto, in a dazed kind 
of way that excited my father's quizzing, 
while it almost inclined me to wonder 
whether there were any latent tendencies 
in my nature to idiocy, or, to put it more 
mildly, to an abrupt suspension of every 
particle of brain power. 

For fully thirty seconds I held my breath 
and remained mute. Then the cobwebs 
dispersed, and jumping up briskly I said, 

" Papa, I know now — I have seen all this 
place in a dream — I am sure of it, though 
it must have been years ago. I am quite 
ready to be taken indoors now, and if the 
old ladies are only half as original and 
delightful as their garden, I shall not 
regret having left my unfinished work at 
home to come to Abbeygates this after- 
noon." 

" Oh, Oonny, Oonny," laughed my father. 
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"you are exceeding my worst fears. I 
was a dolt not to get your head examined 
by a phrenologist before I brought you 

4 

half a dozen yards out of that safe and 
respectable London square. But come 
into the house, and I daresay Miss Lamb 
will talk some common sense into you. 
The place in a dream, forsooth I I don't 
believe in such things, and I have all my 
life prided myself on having an unroman- 
tic, steady-headed daughter. If they offer 
you one of those golden apricots from the 
wall, eat it, my dear, for I strongly suspect 
you must be feverish." 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE SPINSTERS OF ABBBTGATES. 

rpHB room into whicli we were conduct- 
-*- ed by the neatest and primmest of 
maid-servants was in perfect harmony witli 
the spinster sisters themselves, whom I 
had come to see. It was of octagon shape, 
and had handsome dark oak panellings all 
round the venerable walls ; but the furniture 
was mostly modem, with a prevailing ele- 
ment of green about it that had a charm- 
ing effect as contrasting with the bright 
sunny garden on which it looked. Every- 
thing belonging to this pretty apartment 
was exquisitely neat, almost too neat, some 
might have thought ; there were no stray 
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open books, no stray pieces of needlework, 
no litter or disorder of any kind, any- 
where. The mistresses of the house, who 
welcomed both my father and myself 
cordially, were seated side by side at a 
small round table, supporting a vase of 
flowers, each with a web of scarlet knitting 
in her hand, each with a placid smile upon 
her face, and each, I thought at a first 
glance, except for a trifling difference in 
stoutness, the exact counterpart of the 
other. Both were fair, both were short ; 
but Penelope, the youngest, had rather 
more flesh than her elder sister, and when 
they spoke I detected that her voice was 
softer and more cooing than that of 
Lucinda. 

My father fulfilled his threat of taking 
himself off as soon as I was introduced 
and comfortably settled in a chair by the 
open window, where some late roses peep- 
ed in and filled the room with a delicious 
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fragrance. I could make out my way 
home alone, he said, when the Miss Lambs 
were tired of me, and he laughed heartily 
(as I did myself) when the dear old sisters 
exclaimed together that such a thing was 
not to be thought of, and that, if I would 
honour them by staying to an early tea, 
their Ruth should see me back to my own 
house afterwards. I declined the tea, 
however, on this occasion, pleading that I 
was up to my eyes in work at home, and it 
was finally decided that Ruth should 
escort me thither whenever my visit termi- 
nated. 

My recent impressions on the subject of 
the garden I have described, made it quite 
imperative on me to speak of that first, 
and though by no means a gushing speci- 
men of young ladyhood, I could not for- 
bear a little enthusiasm as I praised its 
loveliness, and added that it seemed to me 
more like a dream-garden than a real one. 
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"We are SO glad you are pleased with it, my 
dear/' responded the eldest spinster (they 
were always glad or saddened together), 
" and curiously enough I remember Heber 
once calling it a dream-garden, and my not 
knowing exactly at the time what he 
meant " — this was to Penelope, who smiled 
and nodded in sympathy — '* but we hope, 
my dear Miss Newton, you will make it 
real to yourself by coming very often to 
walk and sit in it. We have been wishing 
so very much to know our new doctor's 
daughter, my dear, and it was immensely 
kind of him to bring you to us to-day." 

If this was a somewhat conventional 
speech it was not spoken conventionally. 
These dear quaint old ladies were honest 
and transparent from the crown of their 
round auburn heads to the sole of their 
neatly shod diminutive feet, and to indulge 
in flattering or hyperbolical language would 
have seemed as wrong to either of the 

VOL. I. c 
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Bisters as to pick a pocket or backbite a 
neighbour. 

I replied suitably to Miss Lamb's friend- 
ly statement, and then I remarked (being 
really at a loss for some subject of mutual 
interest) that my father and themselves 
appeared to have made rapid strides to- 
wards a friendly intimacy, that in no other 
case had he mentioned any of his new 
patients by name to me, or suggested my 
becoming acquainted with them before 
they called on me. 

My hostesses here smiled complacently 
and in concert, Lucinda looking at Pene- 
lope, and Penelope looking back at Lu- 
cinda, but it was Miss Lamb who became 
again the mouthpiece of the two. 

''We are so rejoiced and grateful to 
feel that it is so, my dear. The fact is, 
we decided to take our part from the first. 
You must know that your excellent father 
in coming here as the successor of Dr. 
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Marsden laboured under very great dis- 
advantages. Dr. Marsden was an im- 
mense favourite with everybody, almost, I 
may say, a popular idol. Young and un- 
married, and clever and attractive, he 
naturally carried all before him, and when 
his intention of selling his practice and 
leaving the neighbourhood was first spoken 
of, there was quite a universal wail of 
disapproval and revolt. All declared 
they would not have a new man in his 
place, that they would rather employ 
any of the inferior practitioners of lid- 
mere than a doctor who came as the im- 
mediate successor of their favourite. It 
seemed, however, to Penelope and myself 
that this, though partly natural, was un- 
reasonable and unjust, and we at once de- 
cided to set the example of encouraging 
the new doctor, whoever he might be, to 
the extent of our ability. You must know, 

my dear Miss Newton, that Heber Mars- 

o2 
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den is a distant cousin of ours, and so the 
fact of our enlisting ourselves on the side 
of anyone coming in his place, has a point 
in it which otherwise it would be without 
— spinster ladies as a rule not exercising 
much influence in society " 

I had been growing very hot during 
Miss Lamb's slowly-delivered speech, and 
I was rude enough to interrupt her when 
she paused for a minute here. 

" What a pity," I said, " that Dr. Mars- 
den should ever have thought of leaving 
so many admiring friends and patients! 
Surely he could not covet more devotion 
than he seems to have met with here. 
Even the little forward children lament 
him, and are insolent to my unfortunate 
father on his account. Why did he wish 
to go ?" 

" I was coming to that, my dear," replied 
Miss Lamb, with the very faintest indica- 
tion of affectionate reproof in her mild 
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voice (no doubt she saw that I had con- 
ceived a girl's impulsive and unreasoning 
prejudice against her adored and regretted 
cousin), "but please let me say first that 
we have been quite justified in our course 
of conduct by its result. The most ardent 
of Dr. Marsden's admirers and friends, 
imitating our example, have accepted your 
good and clever father graciously, and we 
have not heard of a single instance of any 
family employing either of the old surgeons 
of the place. As for what you say about 
the little children being rude and saucy to 
Dr. Newton, I can only account for it by 
the fact that there are a good many spoilt 
children in Lidmere, and that Heber — Dr. 
Marsden, I mean — was one of those excep- 
tional young men whom all children in- 
stinctively take to and make friends with. 
There is one little girl, Evelyn Graham, 
who writes to him regularly now, and 
declares she will never marry anybody 
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else, as he once, rather foolishly, we think, 
told her she should be his future wife." 

" Probably the same child my father 
mentioned to me this morning," I said, 
scarcely disguising how weak and silly I 
thought all this — "one of his whooping- 
cough patients, whose candour is greatly 
in excess of her good breeding. But you 
were going to tell me how Dr. Marsden 
came to leave a place where all conspired 
to exalt and do him honour." 

" Yes, my dear Miss Newton," was the 
reply, " I have pleasure in giving you all 
the information in my power. Heber was 
overworked, to begin with, and fell into 
bad health ; then he heard of an old friend 
who was threatened with consumption 
and in great need of somebody to go with 
him to a milder climate for the Winter, 
and afterwards, if this restored him, to 
travel in Norway and Sweden for a year 
or two, Heber has made a little money in 
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his profession, and has means of his own 
besides, so he decided quite suddenly on 
disposing of his practice and on accom* 
panying his friend. Your father was the 
first who answered his advertisement, and the 
rest you know. He regretted exceedingly 
not being able to stay in Lidmere to make 
Dr. Newton's personal acquaintance ; but 
his friend had planned to start at a given 
time, and so Heber actually left the very 
day before you arrived. "We were very 
sorry, for I am sure you would both have 
liked our cousin, and now it is impossible 
to say when he will be here again." 

I felt wickedly tempted to answer that I 
could wait with meritorious patience for the 
honour of an introduction to this Admirable 
Crichton, but I only thanked Miss Lamb for 
her intelligence, and said I hoped my dear 
father, in spite of all the diflBculties of his 
position, would contrive to make his way— 
that he had always been immensely liked 
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and sought after in London, and that it 
would be strange indeed (this I added 
with a slightly sarcastic smile) if he failed 
to content the population of a small country 
town like Lidmere. 

Of course the amiable Miss Lambs saw 
that I had been put out, and made chari- 
table allowances for my filial feelings. 
Miss Penelope, who was evidently the 
softest-hearted of the two, got up now and 
fetched from the sideboard a plate of 
delicious apricots, with a view, I am sure, 
of diverting my attention, and, begging me 
to taste their fruit, rang at the same time 
for cake and wine. 

While I partook of these refreshments in 
compliance with the exactions of country 
hospitality, and, as regards the apricots at 
any rate, for my own special gratification. 
Miss Penelope, leaving her elder sister to 
rest a little from the fatigue of talking, 
gave me another bit of information that, 
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to themselves, was manifestly of the pro- 
foundest interest. 

They were daily expecting an orphan 
niece from a Belgian convent, where she 
had been educated from the age of twelve 
years. The Miss Lambs were her joint 
guardians, their only brother — a West 
Indian planter—having been her father, 
while her mother was a very beautiful 
Spanish girl whom he had married in Ja- 
maica, and who had died on the birth 
of this girl. 

Oddly enough, Miss Penelope said, they 
had never yet seen their niece, as she 
had one guardian besides themselves, and 
this gentleman, acting on the father's last 
instructions, had taken her, immediately 
after his death, to the convent where she 
was to remain till the age of nineteen, and 
then be consigned permanently to the care 
and protection of her maiden aunts. 

" Such an event for us, as you may 
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imagine/' chimed in Miss Lamb at this 
point, dropping her stitches and becoming 
quite flushed at the very thought of the 
expected guest ; " living the quiet life we 
do, and never, since we can either of us 
remember, having had a more exciting 
change in our histories than the arrival of 
a new servant or the death of a favourite 
cat. We lost our parents at a very early 
period of our youth, and have occupied 
this very house from that time, being all 
in all to each other " (here Lucinda smiled 
lovingly at Penelope, and Penelope smiled 
lovingly at Lucinda); "but of changes 
and excitements we have known nothing, 
thanks to a kind Providence which has 
very tenderly dealt with us; and hence 
our natural agitation of spirits in the 
anticipation of our novel and immense re- 
sponsibility. My dear, we do not disguise 
from you that we have been rejoicing in 
the hope that our new doctor's daughter 
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would prove a suitable companion and 
friend for Mildred when she arrives. 
Lidmere is singularly deficient in nice 
young ladies of our niece's age. The few 
grown-up girls of our acquaintance are in- 
clined to be what is now called 'fast,' though 
the word is shocking to our ears as ap- 
plied to females in any station. However, 
so it is, and we should deprecate for 
Mildred companions of this kind. We 
thought that, from your having been 
educated in London, and being an only 
child, we should be sure to find in you 
something superior to our young towns- 
women, and, as soon as we came to know 
your excellent father, we were additionally 
sanguine as regards his daughter. I fear 
I am tiring you, my dear, but we wanted 
you to understand all this, and we do 
earnestly hope that you and Mildred will 
take to each other, and that you will 
devote to her, and to us, whatever you can 
of your spare time," 
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Of course to this remarkably gracious 
speech I could only reply that I felt great- 
ly flattered, and that I should have sincere 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of 
their niece. I was wondering all the time 
what she would be like, and deciding, with 
some secret amusement, that no doubt the 
aunts had already, in their innocent private 
conferences, married her to the incompara- 
ble Dr. Marsden. 

Before I left, one of the sisters told me 
that Mildred Earnshaw (that was her 
attractive name) was an heiress, and that 
perhaps their greatest fear, in connection 
with their guardianship, was that she 
would be a mark for fortune-hunters. As 
I discovered, on questioning them, that in 
all Lidmere there were not more than 
three or four unmarried men, in their own 
<5lass, and these almost boys, I was in a 
position to reassure the dear old ladies a 
little on this point; but Penelope said. 
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with a faint, tender sigh (I am sure Pene- 
lope had been romantic in her youth), that 
she trusted Mildred would not be very- 
beautiful, because beauty was such a snare, 
and they should have to be so tremblingly 
watchful. 

*' It is quite an awful charge anyhow,'^ 
exclaimed Miss Lucinda, dropping some 
more stitches, and looking as if she was 
beholding, with her mental vision, a whole 
army of male wolves coming down bodily 
upon her one ewe lamb with intent to 
devour it; "but we must be courageous, 
and keep our wits always about us. It is 
this foreign education that really terrifies 
me most. I have never been out of my 
own country, and in our young days it was 
usual to mistrust everything that was not 
English." 

*' But we are getting a little more en- 
lightened now," I said, laughing, *'and 
Continental education is very general. I 
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should have liked to have had such an 
advantage myself, only I have always been 
wanted at home, and so have grown up 
dreadfully ignorant and unaccomplished/' 

This (which was strictly true) eliciting 
a whole shower of incredulous protesta- 
tions from both sisters, I made a final 
move to go, just standing to look at some 
pictures on the walls while my hostesses 
rang for their Ruth to get ready to escort 
me. 

" The poet Longfellow ?" I said, pausing 
before a clear, well executed lithograph 
that seemed familiar to me. '' You are 
doubtless an admirer of his charming 
works. What a lovely face it is ! I won- 
der if he is, or was, really so handsome as 
this." 

Both spinsters emitted a quick, amused 
laugh. 

" That is a portrait of Heber Marsden,*' 
said Miss Lucinda, somewhat triumphant- 
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ly. *• It does not flatter him one bit. 
You can judge for yourself now as to 
whether his good looks, at any rate, are 
over-estimated by his admirers, I am glad 
you discovered it, for I had forgotten to 
ask you to look at it. Dear Heber ; he gave 
one to all his friends on leaving Lidmere/' 
"Detestable vanity," I said to myself, 
more than ever set against my big plain 
father's predecessor. And all the way 
home through the quiet streets, where the 
bright declining sun was casting long 
shadows and illuminating the quaint old 
windows of the town houses, I was think- 
ing of this popular doctor, and of the 
doubtless beautiful Mildred Eamshaw, and 
of the dream-garden where one day a 
romantic wooing would take place, ending 
in the marriage of the heiress to the man 
with Longfellow's eyes and mouth, and in 
the happy cessation of the dear old sisters' 
responsibilities and fears. 
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Then I reached home, and sat down to 
finish my curtains, and to be wholly en- 
grossed once more in the simple, practical 
interests of an extremely common-place 
life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY PATHBE AND I. 

Tl .f"Y father and myself were a very com- 
-*-*-*- fortable pair. We enjoyed im- 
mensely being together at those rare and 
brief seasons when he could rest from the 
exhausting duties of his profession, and 
realise what it was to have a home and a 
fireside ; but we were neither of us exact- 
ing on the score of demonstration, or of 
much outward exchange of ideas, or of 
any other of those small social obligations 
which become a burden when they are 
yielded to under an impression that they are 
expected of us, and that the withholding 
of them will lay us open to the charge of 
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coldness, dulness, or bad companionsliip. 
I had given my father his substantial 
dinner-tea on the evening of the day I 
have been writing about (he never would 
allow me to make my own meal times de- 
pendent on his uncertain hours). I had 
patiently poured out for him cup after cup 
of his favourite bohea, which he partook of 
in a vessel large enough to have served 
for Guy, Earl of Warwick, though, with a 
doctor s usual inconsistency, warning all 
his patients that tea was a beverage cal- 
culated to hurry them into untimely 
graves. I had heaped his plate with the 
simple roast meat and vegetables he de- 
lighted in ; I had prepared him some 
choice sticks of celery with his cheese; 
and, finally, I had peeled for him his regu- 
lation half dozen of walnuts, which he 
washed down with nearly a gallon of pure 
cold water, and during the whole of these 
ministerings I had not troubled the dear 
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worn-out man with a single question or 
observation of my own. He knew I was 
happy in waiting on him— happy in seeing 
him enjoy his well-earned rest and repast, 
and this was quite enough. 

But when at length the table was cleared, 
and my big giant of a father was stretch- 
ing his long legs, and gloating, under the 
shade of a softened lamp, over his newly- 
arrived quarterly, I could not resist look- 
ing up from my sewing, and beginning to 
quiz him a little on the subject of the 
patronage he had received from the dear 
diminutive sisters at Abbeygates. It had 
amused me when they so naively told me 
of it in the afternoon ; it amused me still 
more now that I was surveying the indi- 
vidual patronised, and remembering the 
small and very simple patronisers. 

*' Oh, it is aU right, Oonny," s£lid my 
father, laughing, and settling himself afresh 
in his easy-chair. " A lame dog must be 
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a foolish one indeed if lie minds who helps 
him over a stile. There is no doubt that 
the good folks here did resent my coming. 
How can you expect the women especially 
to rejoice in a big ugly Vulcan like me 
after the Adonis they had been used to ? 
Don't let us be unreasonable, Oonny. The 
spinsters at Abbeygates exactly realised 
the situation, and being soft-hearted and 
amiable, did the best they could for me 
under the circumstances. In point of fact, 
I am extremely obliged to them for their 
innocent championship, and I am glad you 
have made theii' acquaintance." 

Then he was deep in his book again, and 
I would not disturb him by pursuing the 
conversation. 

Presently, however, he quite startled me 
from my own tolerably engrossing occupa- 
tion (I had finished the curtains, but was 
deep in some other department of uphol- 
stery) by laying down his quarterly. 
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striking his huge hand on the table, and 
saying in a half comical, half thoughtful 
tone — 

'* Now here is a mystery, Oonny, Both 
these dainty old ladies would have made 
perfect wives, and I have no doubt as 
perfect mothers; they must have been 
good-looking, have had comfortable means, 
are unquestionably amiable, and yet 111 
wager anything they have never (either 
of them) been asked to change their names 
in all their blameless lives. What is the 
meaning of it, Conny ? You are a woman, 
and think about these matters. I am 
really seeking information." 

*' And you are a man/' I replied, " and 
therefore more likely than I can be to ac- 
count for your sex's tastes and caprices. 
Granting that your assumption is a true 
one, which, however, leaves no margin for 
a preference on the part of the sisters for 
a single life, or for a reluctance to leave 
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each other, or for ultra fastidiousness as 
regards a husband ; but granting that they 
never have had a chance of becoming 
wives, which of course is possible, to my 
mind it only suggests that men in 
general are blind and dull and stupid be- 
yond conception to their own interest. 
They will take a shrew, a frivolous doll, a 
woman who cannot fail to make their 
homes wretched, and leave such amiable 
tender souls as these we are speaking of 
to the obscurity and comparative useless- 
ness of spinstership. There, papa, is a 
speech for you on the theme you supplied 
me with. Fm sure it would ' bear the 
prenting/ " 

"So it would, Oonny," laughed my 
fatter; " and I wish somebody would open 
a discussion on so very interesting and 
unexplained a subject. I am inclined to 
think that the whole thing has to do with 
animal magnetism, and that our sex, far 
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from deserving the abuse you lavish upon 
them, are not in the least responsible for 
the egregious mistakes they certainly do 
fall into as regards matrimony. It is not 
beauty, it is not goodness, it is not clever- 
ness that, as a rule, attracts a man to 
a woman. It is a nameless something 
which he feels without understanding, and 
the lack of which in any woman, however 
highly gifted, will be quite safe to send 
her to her grave un wooed and unwed." 

'* And I suppose it works the other way 
also," I said, wondering whether my father 
was entirely in earnest, " and that this ac- 
counts for your predecessor having been 
such a universal favourite. But he was 
very handsome too — I can't deny that — 
the very image of Longfellow, for whose 
portrait I stupidly mistook that of Dr. 
Marsden this afternoon. Most women 
estimate good looks in a man." 

"And very natural that they should," 
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asserted my ugly father warmly. ''You 
yourself would, Oonny, and I am of opinion 
that it was a good thing this Adonis fellow 
was off before we came, or you might have 
joined his already swollen list of wor- 
shippers, child, and lost your innocent 
heart to him.'* 

I knew the dear man only said this to 
tease me, but I was furiously indignant 
nevertheless. 

" Me, papa " (I forgot grammar in my 
vehemence), '* me lose my heart to a spoilt, 
vain, pampered dandy like this Dr. Mars- 
den, on whose account the whole small 
population of Lidmere rose up in revolt 
against a distinguished clever man like 
you 1 The idea is too richly absurd. To 
begin with — I do not care for handsome 
men. If ever I fall in love, which is 
wildly improbable, since I have lived to 
the age of two-and-twepty without the 
ghost of a passion ; but if ever I do fall in 
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love, I am sure it will be with a downright 
ugly man, as ugly as " I was strug- 
gling for a forcible comparison amongst 
some vague reminiscences connected with 
the heathen mythology when mycompanion, 
with a burst of laughter and tugging at a 
very shaggy beard, filled up the gap. 

" As ugly as your old guy of a father, 
Oonny. Be honest, child, and speak what 
was in your thoughts. Bless your heart, 
I have had time in my sixty and two 
years to grow reconciled to my own ugli- 
ness ; and it is only when I encounter such 
sweetly truthful young ladies as my patient 
of this morning — ^Miss Evelyn Graham, 
by-the-by, is her name — ^that I even re- 
member the fact. Go on now with what 
you were saying." 

*'No, papa," I replied with injured 
dignity; "you have sealed my lips by 
putting words into them they never could 
have uttered. / prefer your face to that 
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of many handsome men, and dwarfs I hate. 
But setting aside my tastes and predilec- 
tions, I was about to observe that, of 
course, Dr, Marsden is destined for the 
coming heiress. I conclude you have 
heard about her from the sisters. I 
settled that in my own mind five minutes 
after I had been told of her existence, and 
politely assured that my friendship was 
coveted for the richly endowed young lady. 
It is quite likely, is it not ?" 

*' I really am not in a position to say, 
Oonny," replied my father, whose extreme 
caiition in giving an opinion often irritated 
me undutifuUy. **It is reserved for you 
ladies, you know, to jump to such very 
rapid conclusions on all subjects. It would 
rather have occurred to me that this ultra 
fascinating doctor would have made his 
choice of a wife, if he is a marrying man, 
already, and the coming heiress may have 
no attractions beyond those she will bring 
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in her pocket. Have you decided that she 
is to be a Venus, Oonny ?" 

^' No, I fail to see Miss Eamshaw at all, 
papa," I candidly acknowledged, "though 
I have been trying the whole evening 
to picture her. By-the-by, why is her 
name Eamshaw if her father was a Mr. 
Lamb ?" 

"I believe he changed his name for 
the property from some distant cousin 
which his daughter is now coming in ior. 
I think he was a gainer in a double sense, 
for Lamb, though suiting our dear old 
ladies admirably, is a somewhat ridiculous 
appellation to be tacked to a man; and 
certainly Mildred Earnshaw is a charming 
name, Conny, for an heiress and a 
beauty." 

" Eemember, I have not said she will 
turn out a beauty, papa. I only think she 
will, one of these fine days, be Mrs. Heber 
Marsden." 
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"Ah ! well," laughed my father, return- 
ing—and this time with settled purpose- 
to his book, *'you girls must have your 
day-dreams and your air castles, and I am 
a very lucky man in possessing a daughter 
who is content to dream for others, and to 
lead a useful, matter-of-fact, worthy life 
herself." 

I was not absolutely sure of deserving 
this praise, but coming whence it did it 
was very sweet and pleasant to me, never- 
theless. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE LADT fBOM THE GBANGE. 

TPvUEING the next week most of the 
^^ Lidmere ladies, married and single, 
called upon me, and welcomed me with 
more or less of cordiality to my new home 
amongst them. All this was in the natural 
order of things, and my strongest feeling 
in connection with it was a relief when 
each visit was over, and a dread of those 
I should have to pay (and alone, too, as I 
was certain my father would never be 
coaxed to go with me) in return. 

But one afternoon I was astonished and 
rendered nearly breathless by the driving 
up to our modest door of a gorgeous 
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carriage witli a splendid pair of bay horses, 
a coachman and footman in dazzling 
liveries, and a lady inside whose magnificent 
dress, not to speak of herself, seemed to 
fill the whole of the roomy luxurious 
vehicle. Thus much I could discover from 
behind the flowing curtain at my window, 
for our house looked on the street, and 
had all its attractions, including a charm- 
ing sloping . garden and a river view, at 
the back. But I knew and could guess 
nothing beyond, till our little parlour-maid, 
whom I had brought with me from London, 
and who did not take kindly to the country 
as yet, looked in with a face of awakened 
interest, and told me that Mrs. Radcliff of 
the '* Grange," whose card she handed to 
me, was in the drawing-room. 

I must just say a word or two concern- 
ing this important personage and her 
family before proceeding further. 

The Eadcliffs were the great people of 
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our immediate neighbourhood. There 
were many greater at a little distance, our 
county being rather noted for its fine 
country seats and long descended pro- 
prietors, but the Grange was considered as 
an appendage of Lid mere, being built on 
an attractive piece of rising ground about 
a mile from the town, and enclosed in a 
richly .wooded park with a noble lake, 
splendid game preserves, and rides and 
drives of almost unequalled beauty, which, 
except on special occasions, were open to 
the public. 

The BadclifFs, however, were not aristo- 
crats. They werd only very rich (Mr. 
Radcliff having originally been a Man- 
chester cotton-spinner, or money-spinner, 
at any rate, for I am not sure that there 
was cotton in the case), very liberal, and 
very much given to hold up their heads, and 
to treat their neighbours as they pleased. 
As a rule, they never called on the Lid- 
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mere gentry, but invited such of them as 
did not mind that style of thing to two or 
three festivals in the course of the year- 
always to a grand Christmas banquet, with 
the vicar and his elderly daughter to give 
a tone to the gathering, and generally 
twice at least in the Summer to an alfresco 
entertainment in the lovely grounds. They 
had only one son, who disliked the place, 
and was scarcely ever at home ; and the 
usual family circle was limited to Mr. and 
Mrs. Radcliff, and a lady companion of the 
latter, a Miss MuUett, of doubtful age, but 
very undoubted false hair and false teeth, 
the teeth being so greatly to her taste 
that she exhibited them on all occasions, 
with or without provocation ; and as she 
was well known in Lidmere, from going to 
and fro as the dispenser of Mrs. Radcliffs 
magnificent charities, the good people about 
had given her the name of " the Beamer." 
All this familiar gossip had been re- 
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tailed to me since my settling in Lidmere, 
and hence my unbounded surprise at the 
honour I was receiving in a personal visit 
from the great and imperious lady of the 
Grange. I had not wanted her to call on 
me, neither had I meant to go to her 
house without this courtesy having been 
shown to me, but, now that she had come, 
I was woman enough to be anxious to give 
her a nice reception, and to make a favour- 
able impression. 

Mrs. RadclifF had been a beauty in her 
time; the sort of beauty that shines in 
provincial ball-rooms, is toasted at men's 
clubs, and usually secures the best match 
of the society she moves in. She was a 
very fine woman, of the large Juno type, 
stUl, and set off to advantage the costly, 
flowing robes in which she was attired. 
These were indeed of so overpowering a 
splendour that I felt even my pretty new 
carpet, representing festoons of moss rose- 
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buds on a pale buff ground, to be all un- 
worthy of contact with that rich brocaded 
silk, which must have cost at least a guinea 
a yard, and that ancient point lace, which 
was in itself a curious work of art. 

Mrs. Radcliff, how;ever, did not seem the 
least conscious of being overdressed, even 
when I was standing beside her in my very 
plain grey carmelite, with neither train nor 
trimmings, and looking, as I am sure must 
have been the case, like a bit of common 
mountain heath near a dazzling bouquet 
of garden flowers. 

I managed, in spite of my rather amused 
sense of this strikiog contrast, to greet my 
visitor with tolerable self-possession, and, 
in return, Mrs. Radcliff spoke some kind 
and very gracious words to me, and made 
me sit on the same sofa she was occupying. 

'' It may be," she began then, with quite 
a benignant, motherly smile, "that this 
call of mine surprises you. Miss Newton, 
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because I know I have acquired a dreadful 
reputation in Lidmere for the non-fulfil- 
ment of my social duties, and it is true 
that, in general, I leave this sort of thing 
to my companion, who likes it. But, my 
dear, I must confess to you that, going 
in somewhat largely for invalidism as we 
do at the Grange, Mr. Eadcliff and myself 
make a point of paying special attention 
to our doctor and his belongings. The 
last man had no belongings, so we were 
obliged to go with the multitude in paying 
special attention to himself. He was very 
charming, of course, but I must tell you 
we were not amongst those who mourned 
his departure. We like age and experi- 
ence in our medical advisers, and I am 
sure your good father will suit us admira- 
bly. I mean to get up a little fancy 
illness soon that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of proving his skill, or at any rate 
of beginning his ministerings at the 
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Grange. But now, my dear, for the chief 
object of my visit. I want you to dine 
with us this day week — you and Dr. New- 
ton, to meet a very few of our country 
neighbours. We don't give many dinner- 
parties. Mr. Badcliff is a student and a 
florist, and finds all his pleasures in home 
pursuits ; but we have one son, who occa- 
sionally, in the shooting season, does us 
the honour of bringing down a few choice 
friends for a week or two. They are with 
us now, and the young men must be en- 
tertained somehow. You are perhaps 
aware that Lidmere is to have its insig- 
nificance for ever done away with by the 
acquisition of a great heiress, whom report 
speaks of as beautiful exceedingly into the 
bargain. Now all men— unmarried ones, I 
mean, of course — are interested in heir- 
esses, and I esteem it very fortunate that 
Gilbert should have timed his present visit 
so opportunely. I called on the old ladies 
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at Abbeygates as I passed just now, and 
ascertained that their niece will undoubtedly 
be here in a couple of days, so that will suit 
me delightfully. Her modest, charming 
old aunts will bring her, and you and your 
excellent father will come, my dear, and 
we shall have the vicar and his daughter— 
the latter quite a specimen of middle-aged 
activity and filial devotedness — and these, 
with our own home-circle, will make about 
fourteen to sit down to table — ^just a nice 
cosy number, and not too exhausting for 
me, who soon come to the end of my social 
tether. Now, my dear, I think I have 
done, and you must give my breathing 
powers a rest by telling me something of 
yourself, and especially how you like Lid- 
mere." 

I may just say here that, although I had 
no pretensions in the world to the charac- 
ter of a clever woman, my very quiet and 
comparatively lonely life — ^more especially 
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since my mother's death — ^had tended to 
develop in me some rather unusual powers 
of observation which nature must origin- 
ally have given me. I was particularly 
interested in the study of human nature, 
and believed myself capable, in general, of 
forming a tolerably correct estimate of a 
stranger at a first interview. Anyhow, I 
arrived at two distinct conclusions as 
regarded Mrs. Radcliff while she was talk- 
ing so glibly and pleasantly — one was 
that she worshipped wealth, and another 
was that she had a strange mocking spirit 
in her which inclined her to mock at 
everything, herself and her own weak- 
nesses included ; for the rest, she might 
be a good and a kind woman, or she might 
be selfish and light as air. I only professed 
M yet to have made those two discoveries 
concerning her, and I may add that subse- 
quent observation proved them to be quite 
correct. 
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In obedience to the wish of my guest, I 
told her, after a conditional acceptance of 
her invitation, how I liked Lidmere, and as 
much about my general antecedents as I 
thought she would be interested in hearing. 
And then she said we had got a pretty 
place, and that she was glad to observe I 
appreciated flowers, because they had such 
heaps and heaps — ^more than they needed 
themselves — at the Grange, and she should 
be so delighted to send me some from time 
to time. 

To all of this I could only keep repeat- 
ing, '' Thank you ; oh, thank you so very 
much !" till the words seemed to be getting 
a choking tendency, and I was conscious 
of a feeling of intense relief when my 
gracious and gorgeous visitor at length 
rose to take leave. 

"Don't wait for the dinner-party, my 
dear, if you would care to see the Grange 
grounds before," said the Grange's mis- 
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tress at parting. " We lunch at two, and 
your good father could drop you any day 
in passing, and we would undertake to 
send you home. Do come, now. I shall 
be so pleased to introduce you to Mr. 
Radcliff and our son Gilbert." 

Again I replied, " Oh, thank you very 
much ;" but, although I should have liked 
well enough to have a ramble in those 
far-famed grounds while the glorious Sep- 
tember weather lasted, I did not avail my- 
self of this last flattering permission to 
anticipate the honour in store for me, and 
my first introduction to the Grange was on 
the occasion of the dinner-party to the 
SKte of the lidmere gentry— or, more ac 
curately speaking, to the fortun^e-favoured 
Mildred Earnshaw. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HY FAXHEB MAKES A DISOOVSBY. 

WHEN I told my father at his dinner- 
time of the grand visitor I had 
entertained that afternoon, he somewhat 
astonished and mystified me by laying 
down his knife and fork abruptly, and 
surveying me critically from head to foot. 
" No news, Conny," he said at length, 
with an amused look in his face. '* I met 
Mrs. Eadcliff in the town, after she had 
been here, and she was pleased to compli- 
ment me on my ^ charming, unaffected 
daughter.* Those were her very words, 
my dear, I assure you; and she added, 
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with apparent sincerity, 'Miss Newton is 
a very pretty girl, too, doctor, and will be 
quite an ornament to the Lidmere society/ 
Are you pretty, Oonny ? It never struck 
me, you know, that an ugly fellow like 
myself could have a pretty daughter." 

This was said with such utter good 
faith, such genuine honesty, that 1 could 
not help laughing heartily before I attempt- 
ed an answer. But presently I got out — 

'* No, papa, I am not pretty ; but there 
are many worse as to looks than myself. 
I was always considered the image of my 
poor mother, and I suppose you admired 
her once upon a time." 

" Ah ! I did," he exclaimed, drawing a 
deep breath as he returned to his dinner, 
'*and upon my honour, Oonny, I wonder I 
have taken so little notice of your face 
hitherto. To me, of course, it has always 
been fair and pleasant, but then I thought 
that was because I loved you and you be- 
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longed to me. Now I perceive, my dear, 
that it may be fair and pleasant to others, 
and that one of these fine days I may be 
left in my old age without a daughter." 

" No fear, papa, no fear," I hastened to 
say, noting that the dear man spoke really 
quite mournfully. " "Whatever my looks 
may be, I am cut out for an old maid, and 
shall acquiesce in my destiny most content- 
edly. But about Mrs. Eadcliff. Did she 
mention her dinner-party of next week, 
and did you accept for both of us ?'' 

'' Of course, my dear. I could not do 
otherwise ; and, besides, I am glad for you 
to have an opportunity of seeing their fine 
place. By-the-by, Mrs. Eadcliff asked me 
to drop you there one morning soon to 
luncheon. Will you go ?" 

**No, papa,'' I replied decisively, "I 
don't intend to be what is called ' taken 
up ' by these rich people. The dinner is 
one thing, with your ample wing to shelter 
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me, and to sustain my small amount of 
dignity, but a midday visit alone, with the 
whole family to draw me out, and to over- 
whelm me with their hospitable civilities, 
would try me far too much. At the dinner 
I shall be a simple nobody, because Miss 
Earnshaw will be there, and will eclipse all 
minor lights with the double lustre of her 
beauty (Mrs. Eadcliff says she is a beauty) 
and her bright red gold. I am getting 
curious, papa, to see this Indian wonder. 
I suppose you have not been to Abbey- 
gates to-day ?" 

"No, nor since the day I took you 
there. You can look in, you know, upon 
the old maidens whenever you please, as 
they have returned your visit — oh ! and, 
Conny, I have been thinking,** added my 
poor father, who was certainly the last 
man given to think of such things, " that 
you will want a new dress for the Grange 
dinner. Mrs. Badcliff is always attired 
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like an eastern queen, and evidently loves 
gold and silver and costly array. You 
must go out the first thing to-morrow 
morning and buy yourself the prettiest 
silk you can find in Lidmere. Never mind 
the price, that is my affair, and the bill is 
to be sent to me. Having made the dis* 
covery that I have a pretty daughter, I 
am ambitious, you see, to have her rigged 
out becomingly." 

At this I only smiled complacently, 
while thanking my good father heartily 
for the promised dress, and resolving then 
and there that it should be a very delicate 
silver grey with trimmings of black lace. 

Fortunately for me I was not dependent 
on the Lidmere miUiners, having always 
been accustomed to make my own dresses, 
and boasting not a little skill in that 
department of needlework ; but I found a 
young woman to come in and help me, 
and I was so busy for the next five or 
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six days that I never went out once, and 
had no opportunity of hearing whether 
Miss Barnshaw had arrived at Abbeygates, 
or anything about that exceedingly import- 
ant personage. 

The silver grey was finished in good 
time, and entirely to my own satisfaction. 
I had never possessed so elegant a costume 
before, and I must say I thought it be- 
came me wonderfully. I put it on to show 
my father the evening before the dinner- 
party, and he went into a most amusing 
fit of raptures — not, indeed, so much over 
the dress as over me, declaring I looked 
the bonniest little woman in the world, and 
predicting that I should make no end of 
conquests. I was childishly pleased with 
his admiration, because it was so very 
novel a thing; but I did not expect to 
make a single conquest notwithstanding ; 
neither had I any feverish or vagrant 
desires that way. 
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The Grange dinner-hour being half-past 
seven, I had not much opportunity of see- 
ing the beautiful park we drove through 
the next evening to advantage in the fast- 
gathering twilight. The fine old trees 
wanted the sun to brighten them up, and 
the long deep shadows cast upon the 
ground had, to my mind, somewhat of 
a weird, melancholy appearance at that 
sombre hour. 

"Tfou must see it all by daylight, 
Conny,'' said my father, to whom I made 
these observations. " There is not a 
sweeter place in England, and its owners 
ought to be the happiest people in the 
world/' 

" Only that happiness, papa, is not an 
out-of-door plant," I answered, in a moral- 
ising vein. " Though I must confess it 
would have good soil to flourish in here." 

" I have not met Gilbert Radcliff yet," 
suddenly announced my companion. "I 
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wonder if he has any appreciation of his 
future inheritance." 

" I expect he is just an idle young man 
with few brains, and those occupied in 
discovering how fast he can waste his 
life," I said, uncharitably and self-com- 
placently. '* But here we are, papa, dear. 
I hope I shall know how to behave my- 
self." 

" I hope you will, Conny," returned my 
father grimly, '* for I am sure I can't teach 
you, having exceedingly vague notions of 
what my own behaviour ought to be." 

"You dear man!" I exclaimed, with a 
small sudden gush. " You are the most per- 
fect gentleman in the world, and would 
know how to behave in the Queen's drawing- 
room. It is different with me, who have 
not dined out half-a-dozen times in my 
life. But I will do my best. I am not 
very frightened." 

Nor was I, to any great extent, when, in 
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a few more minutes, we were ushered into 
a brilliantly-lighted and sumptuously-fur- 
nished drawing-room, which seemed, at a 
first glance, quite full of human beings, who, 
for the incessant buzzing and fluttering 
going on amongst them, might have been 
bees holding one of their most serious 
conclaves. Before I had time to make any 
further observations, Mrs. Eadcliff, a daz- 
zling blaze of lace and jewels, had stepped 
out from one of the nearest groups, and 
was greeting us both warmly. 

" You know everybody here, doctor," 
she smilingly said, addressing my father, 
" so you can go your own ways, and leave 
this dear child of yours to me for a minute 
or two. I want to introduce her to Mr. 
RadclifE and Gilbert." 

Then she led me up to a thin dark man 
with spectacles, and rather an abstracted 
look, who, however, shook hands with me 
cordially on hearing I was Dr. Newton's 

VOL. I. F 
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daughter, and volunteered some remark, 
which I think was about the weather. I 
could only observe then that Mr. Radcliff 
was as striking a contrast to his gorgeous 
wife as any man can be to any woman. 
He looked a gentleman, certainly, but his 
dress was plain and unstudied, almost be- 
yond the limits allowed to people who are 
known to be rich enough to attire them- 
selves in cloth of gold if they are so 
minded, and his whole aspect bespoke a 
very slender interest in the festive scene 
in which he was bearing a part. 

*' Now for my son, if we can get at 
him,'' continued my guide, drawing me 
gently onwards. *' There he is, talking to 
Miss Earnshaw in that distant bay win- 
dow. I don't know whether we are jus- 
tified in disturbing them." 

" Oh, don't disturb them for the world," 
I said, half laughing at the seriousness 
with which I had involuntarily spoken. 
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" I want to look at Miss Eamshaw for a 
minute. I have not yet seen her." 

So we stood where we were, and I had 
a tolerably good view of the heiress at last, 
my first impression being that she was not 
at all pretty, my second that her dress was 
a curiosity of fantastic eastern richness 
and elegance, and my third that I should 
never succeed in liking her. For herself, 
she was rather tall and with a very fully 
developed figure — ^let me say too stout for 
grace or harmony of outline. Her com- 
plexion and hair were dark, the former 
just a suspicion swarthy, only redeemed by 
a bright red rose tint on the cheeks, the 
latter a thought too crisp and curly for 
English taste, but elaborately dressed, and 
apparently of ample length and thickness. 
The features were none of them what I 
should call good — the forehead was too low 
and flat, the nose too snub, and the mouth, 
though small, too full and pouting for my 

p2 
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taste. I discovered afterwards, however, 
that when she laughed, the laugh itself being 
curiously rippling and musical, showing the 
most perfect little set of teeth I ever saw, 
Mildred Earnshaw's whole aspect underwent 
a change, and one felt that she could be a 
great enchantress, possibly a very dan- 
gerous woman. 

Her dress was some kind of filmy India 
muslin worked all over in gold filigree in 
a wondrous design that no doubt repre- 
sented more costly toil than British fingers 
have the faintest notion of. From her 
neck, from her arms, from her waist, hung 
coils of beads, and bracelets, and chains of 
gold heavy enough, I should have fancied, 
to make life a burden to the wearer, but 
somehow they did not appear wholly out 
of keeping with Miss Earnshaw's very pe- 
culiar style, and to many I am sure the 
efEect of the whole would be not only sin- 
gular but attractive. 
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Why I felt I should never be able to 
like her I cannot explain now. It had to 
do with an odd inward instinct that I 
scolded myself for being conscious of, and 
that I honestly resolved never to encourage 
or countenance. 

I did not dare make a single observation 
on Gilbert EadclifE at that time, with his 
mother standing beside me, and waiting to 
introduce me to others in the company 
who were less absorbed than her son and 
Miss Eamshaw. 

She did introduce me to two or three 
very smart and fashionable looking young 
gentlemen, who bowed and simpered, and 
then returned to their own talk together as 
if nothing had happened to interrupt it. 
Then I said I wanted to go and speak to 
the Miss Lambs, who were sitting together 
and looking, both of them, in their pretty 
dove-coloured silks and plain tulle caps, like 
two meek birds whose feathers have been 
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ruffled by some adverse wind from without. 
By this I mean that the usual serenity 
of their pleasant plump faces was replaced, 
for the moment, by an anxious, restless, 
half startled expression, which it did not 
need a vast amount of penetration to con- 
nect with the brilliant, fantastic, and pro- 
bably wholly untamed young lady in the 
window recess. 

" They have certainly got a handful," I 
said to myself, as I went — alone now, Mrs. 
Radcliff having left me for some other guest 
— towards the dear old ladies, passing and 
greeting briefly on my way the vicar s 
daughter sitting in solitary state at a round 
table, with books and albums and knick- 
knacks of various kinds scattered upon it» 
and giving the impression — Miss Brown, I 
mean — ^that she was entering a mild protest 
against the vanities of the world in general, 
and of those she was just now countenanc- 
ing by her grave presence in particular. 
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When I first caught sight of this worthy- 
lady — she was very worthy, let me say, 
though plain and unpopular — ^her eyes 
were steadfastly bent upon Miss Earnshaw 
and her companion, and the sickly smile 
upon her thin lips did not, I fancied, be- 
speak entire approval of the West Indian 
wonder who had so suddenly dropped 
down in our midst. 

But I got up to the spinster sisters at 
last, and was most affectionately greeted 
by them both, their gaze seeming to rest 
simultaneously upon my modest but really 
pretty costume with admiration and warm 
concurrence in its simplicity. I thought 
this because they looked from me across 
to their gorgeous relative for a second, and 
their faces became more perturbed as they 
did so, while over the whole frame of the 
elder passed a very slight but perceptible 
shiver, as if she was conscious abruptly of 
a draught of cold air. 
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'*We have so wanted to see you, my 
-dear," Miss Lamb said for them both, when 
I had squeezed myself into a seat between 
them. '* Mildred arrived three days ago, and 
has been engaged in unpacking ever since. 
I mean her maid has, under her super- 
intendence ; for she has brought a foreign 
maid with her, which we did not antici- 
pate, and which has put out our poor 
Ruth not a little. However, we shall all 
get over this, and it is not a thing to 
make a fuss about. You have not been 
introduced to Mildred yet. "We want to 
introduce you dreadfully, but there will 
be no chance now before dinner. You 
have seen her, though. Do you mind 

saying what " a pause and a little 

agitated gulp — " what you think of her." 

I laughed rather foolishly to hide the 
discomfiture this question occasioned me. 

" I have had such a mere passing glimpse 
as yet," I replied lightly, "and Miss Earn- 
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shaw's very splendid and peculiar attire 
naturally diverts some attention from her- 
self. She looks like an eastern princess 
clothed in bridal robes. We are not used 
to this kind of thing in sober England." 

" You are right, my dear, we are not," 
said Miss Lamb, appearing to seize upon 
my idea as a brilliant one ; " and not being 
used to it, we regard it as stranger than 
perhaps we need do. Oh, we hope so 
much from your association with poor 
Mildred, who has been with foreigners all 
her life, and as an heiress caressed and 
flattered by everybody. Bless me, there 
is dinner being announced, and we had 
still so much to say to you. In the even- 
ing we must watch our opportunity. See, 
you are claimed, my dear.'' 

My claimant was one of Gilbert Eadcliff 's 
fine friends, who offered me his arm lan- 
guidly, and remarked, as we went down 
the broad oak staircase after Gilbert and 
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Miss Earnshaw, that London was getting 
awfully deserted, and what a jolly institu- 
tion country houses were for fellows who 
had nothing to keep them in the dingy 
metropolis. 

As this gentleman was my neighbour at 
the dinner-table — the vicar, a little chirpy 
man, who always reminded me of a magpie 
standing upright, being on my other side — 
I did not get much intellectual refreshment 
out of this splendid feast, but I got a taste, 
or might have done, of nearly every mate- 
rial dainty under the sun, and I obtained, 
besides, an opportunity of studying the 
physiognomy of Gilbert Radcliff, the result 
of which I must give in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN EVENING IN FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 

FT was a kindly whim on the part of the 
■^ master of the Grange always to dele- 
gate to his son the privilege of taking in to 
dinner the greatest stranger amongst their 
lady-guests when Miss Brown was present. 
It was the only little attention he could 
pay that very unattractive, elderly young 
woman, and it hindered the servants from 
looking too contemptuously at her crum- 
pled muslins or faded silks, while Miss 
Brown herself appreciated the good nature 
of the act, and regarded Mr. Radcliff as 
one of the most benevolent of men. 

On the occasion I am writing about^ 
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Mr. Gilbert Eadcliff ought, in reality, to 
have offered his arm to me as the elder of 
the two strangers ; but, as I ' discovered 
later to my secret amusement, his mother 
had assured him that the fact of Miss 
Earnshaw coming from so great a distance, 
and being half a foreigner, gave her the 
first claim, and he, being totally indifferent 
about the matter, had simply obeyed orders 
and taken down the heiress. 

And now I will try 'to give a faint im- 
pression of Gilbert Eadcliff from the 
somewhat limited study I was able to 
make of him that evening at his father's 
sumptuous dinner-table. He was a tall, 
big man, nearly as tall and big (only more 
supple and graceful from his youth) as my 
dear herculean father. He had somewhat 
reddish hair in thick waves, with whiskers 
to match, but neither beard nor moustache, 
the absence of which left exposed to view 
rather a broad expanse of ruddy cheek 
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that, together with a singularly frank, 
laughing mouth— it was a large one, by- 
the-by — gave him more the appearance of 
a jolly young English yeoman than of a 
fine gentleman of the class to which he 
actually belonged. His forehead and eyes 
were moderately good, the latter very blue 
and laughing like his mouth ; the nose was 
doubtful, though escaping a positive snub, 
and the chin short and round in harmony 
with the rest of his pleasant face. 

For it was a pleasant face, in spite of its 
want of high refinement and all classical 
pretensions, and as I watched him talking, 
and now and then laughing lightly and 
carelessly to his attentive and evidently 
interested neighbour, I could not help 
coming to the conclusion that there was 
something in Gilbert Eadcliff that attract- 
ed me more than gifts of a far higher 
order had ever attracted me in any other 
young man. Don't let me be misunder- 
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stood in admitting this. It was not the 
sort of attraction that favours what is 
called falling in love. If I had been the 
most susceptible woman in the world — and 
I am thankful to know I was one of the 
least — I should not have lost my heart to 
the gentleman I am describing. I simply- 
admired his manly, Britisb type of face, 
with its expression of easy good humour 
and pleasant temper, and I was both 
amused and a little puzzled at the supreme 
carelessness of his manner as he performed 
the task assigned him of entertaining Miss 
Earnshaw, who, for her part, was some- 
what eager and demonstrative, and appear- 
ed more than willing to fascinate by her 
brilliancy the young man beside her. If 
Gilbert Radcliff was fascinated, or even 
diverted, he concealed it remarkably well 
— indeed, it struck me that it was just the 
total absence of all effort from him to 
. please, the free and easy nonchalance of a 
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man who is accustomed rather to a surfeit 
than a dearth of women's smiles, that 
piqued the heiress, and led her to think 
his attentions worth the winning. 

The ladies, headed by the queenly Mrs. 
Radcliff, who began to look already as if 
she saw the end of her social tether, retired 
early to the drawing-room, and then, while 
tea and cofEee were handed round, the Miss 
Lambs took an opportunity of making 
their niece and myself known to each other. 

We shook hands and smiled into each 
other's faces during the ceremony, and, 
sitting down on the same sofa, began to 
talk, I believe I said I hoped Miss Eam- 
shaw would like England and Lidmere, 
and 1 believe she replied sotto voce — the 
dear old spinsters being within earshot — 
that she hoped so, too, but greatly doubted 
it. 

Then I praised the beautiful country, 
and Abbeygates itself, with its wondrous 
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garden and quaint surroundings, and mur- 
mured something about the Grange and 
the probability that Miss Earnshaw would 
be often invited here. 

''Possible," she said, with a decidedly- 
foreign accent, and a shrug of her round 
but not over white shoulders ; '* but what 
then ? The usual family can't be a very 
lively assemblage. A man who does no- 
thing but read and dig; a fine madam 
who probably (for how do I know ?) drives 
and walks and eats and sleeps according to 
a code which never varies ; and a poor lady 
hanger-on, who is paid to forego her own 
individuality, if she ever had one, and to 
be as cringing as a slave and far meeker 
than a lap dog. I am not surprised that 
Mr. Gilbert should avoid a too frequent 
intrusion into the bosom of his family/' 

She spoke sarcastically, and even hardly, 
I thought ; not at all like a school-girl of 
nineteen. I half laughed, however, as I 
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was expected to do, and said carelessly, 

" By-the-by, you have had a long talk 

> 

with Mr. Gilbert. What do you think of 
him ?'' 

She looked at me for a moment fixedly, 
then she knit her thick black eyebrows 
slightly, and replied — 

*' I think he is very unlike all the foreign 
gentlemen I have ever known. He is also 
very unlike the other young men here to- 
night. I don't know how I shall think of 
him yet. Do you admire him ?" 

*' Very much,'' I said frankly, "though 
I have not even been introduced to him 
yet. I have rather the habit of trying to 
read people's characters from their faces, 
and I like what I have read so far in Mr. 
Gilbert EadclifE's face." 

" Oh, how afraid I shall be of you !" ex- 
claimed Miss Earnshaw, with a sudden 
increase of animation in her voice. " I 

wonder, now, what you have made out as 
VOL. I. G 
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regards wiy character ? 1 wish you would 
tell me. I half believe in physiognomy 
myself." 

''I have not studied you yet," I said 
carelessly ; " and yours is a countenance 
less given, I imagine, to reveal the inner 
individual than that of Mr. Gilbert, of 
whom the least observant must discover 
that it is singularly expressive of easy 
good temper and thorough openness. 
Probably the one half of his good qualities 
will never be developed because of his 
position and prospects. One cannot help 
wishing that such a man had been bom 
in a sphere less exposed to temptations of 
every kind." 

" So you are a moralist too !" commented 
the heiress, with a small laugh of disdain. 
*' No wonder my admirable aunts hold you 
up to me as a pattern. Are many young 
Englishwomen as wise and clever as you ?" 

'' Many are infinitely more so," I said, 
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laughing; "and I must beg you to dismiss 
from your mind all notions of my being 
wiser or cleverer than yourself. We 
shall never get on with such an erroneous 
beginning as this. Your good aunts " 

My protest was cut short by the abrupt 
opening of the drawing-room door, and the 
entrance, preceded by the gentleman we 
had been discussing, of the male party from 
the dinner-table. 

Gilbert Kadcliff looked round the large 
room for a moment, and then walked 
straight over to where Miss Eamshaw and 
myself were sitting. There was abundant 
space on either side of us, but he brought 
a chair, and, to my astonishment, sat down 
next to me. 

"Miss Newton," he began, in his light 
way, " I call it a great shame that no- 
body has made us formally known to each 
other. But I am going to remedy the 
omission by introducing myself. I am 

g2 
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Gilbert RadclifP, a most useless member of 
society as yet, but hoping, in a misty kind 
of way, to become an important personage 
one of these days, and, in the meanwhile, 
anxious to be entertained and charmed in 
charming society. Of course both you 
young ladies play and sing ? Miss Earn- 
shaw " — turning to the heiress, — " let me 
have the honour of leading you to the 
piano." 

He had actually not given me a chance 
of even speaking a word, or acknowledging 
his quaint presentation of himself to me. 
I could scarcely, after this, feel flattered 
at his having come to my side rather than 
to that of my companion, who, however, 
if I mistake not, resented the fact, and 
only brightened up partially when she was 
asked to go to the piano. 

" I am a worshipper of music," she said, 
as, without a moment's hesitation, she rose 
and accepted the gentleman^s offered arm. 
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And presently the whole room was filled 
with a great volume of sound, and every 
voice was hushed as the really brilliant 
performer rattled over the keys of Mrs. 
Kadcliffs splendid piano, and evoked from 
it such magical harmony as it had probably 
never given forth till now. For not only 
had Mildred Earnshaw been thoroughly 
well-taught in her foreign school, perfect- 
ing herself by constant and diligent prac- 
tice, but she had inherited from her 
Southern mother a musical taste which 
came little short of genius, and which 
might have made a fortune for her, had 
she been a poor girl instead of a wealthy 
heiress. 

Gilbert Kadcliff stayed beside her while 
she played, and turned over her leaves as 
she, with little peremptory nods, directed 
him. By-and-by, too, Mrs. RadcKfE, look- 
ing, as perhaps she was, entranced by the 
music, drew near to the instrument, and 
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others followed her, including the meek 
aunts of the performer, to whom this exhibi- 
tion of rare talent was evidently as much of 
a surprise as to any of us — and then Gilbert 
Radcliff quietly slid from his post, one of 
his friends taking it gladly, and returned 
to the chair he had originally occupied by 
me. 

"A deserter abeady?" I asked, as a 
comical look in his pleasant face, express- 
ive of either real or feigned exhaustion 
struck and amused me. *' Surely you have 
been charmed and fascinated by Miss 
Earnshaw's magnificent playing. 1 never 
heard any private performer at all equal 
to her." 

"And I am sure I never did," he an- 
swered, with emphasis. '* Of course I 
have had my senses nearly taken away, 
Miss Newton, and that is why I am so 
tired and done up just now. But as you 
give me the idea of being cut out for a 
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father or rather a mother confessor, I feel 

« 
it will be a relief to me to whisper in your 

ear that I don't know one note of music 

from another, and never distinguished but 

two tunes in my life, * God save the Queen ' 

and * The Blue Bells of Scotland.' I like 

English ballads sung in a soft feminine 

voice, and as I am nearly sure such a voice 

is yours. Miss Newton, do let me escort you 

to the other end of the room, that you 

may replace Miss Earnshaw at the piano 

whenever she shall be good enough to 

leave off charming and fascinating us." 

•* You may escort me where you please," 

I said, laughing at his tone and repetition 

of my words; "but you will get nothing 

out of me though you even put me inside 

that brilliant instrument, or twirl me 

round on the music stool till to-morrow 

morning. I have no accomplishments of 

any kind, Mr. Radcliff, and though I like 

music possibly better than you appear to 
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do, I have scarcely any ear and no voice. 
Here is a confession in return for yours. 
It is horribly humiliating, no doubt, but 
you would sooner or later have found it 
out, so I cannot even make a merit of a 
necessity." 

"What a jolly girl you are!" he ex- 
claimed, quite impulsively, as I thought, 
and contemplating me kindly, not ad- 
miringly, for a second or two. " I am 
awfully glad you are not musical, do you 
know. It is such an original state of 
things now-a-days. In London 1 have 
often to go to the opera with other fellows 
because it is the right thing to do, or to 
escort ladies, which makes it less irksome 
if they are nice; but, between ourselves, 
the endless singing and the crash of the 
orchestra bore me dreadfully, and I usually 
give a great inward groan of relief when 
it is all over. I do, indeed, though, upon 
my word and honour, I have never told 
anybody as much till now." 
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"What do you like and enjoy?'* I in- 
quired, with a momentary curiosity to hear 
what he would answer, rather than with 
much interest in this unmusical gentle- 
man's tastes and predilections. 

He looked oddly puzzled for a second 
or two, and then said, with a gravity which 
1 am sure was most unusual to him, 

*' Really, Miss Newton, you have hit 
upon a question which, however natural, 
is monstrously difficult for a fellow 
like myself to reply to. I suppose I 
am not clever enough to like anything 
enthusiastically. Yet I enjoy life very 
keenly, as the animals do, I imiagine, be- 
cause I have perfect health and more pros- 
perity than is probably quite good for me. 
Oh, of course," he added, as I made no 
immediate comment, " I like some things 
better than others: — riding, for instance, 
and hunting and shooting — a good game 
of billiards sometimes, and always the 
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society of pleasant jolly girls, without 
affectation, like yourself." 

*'You are very flattering," I laughed, 
not, be it confessed, wholly insensible to 
his apparently genuine compliment, " but, 
if you enjoy country pursuits, how is it 
that you dislike, as I have heard you do, 
this lovely place, which will be your own, 
too, one day." 

'* Ah !" he said, "you must not be hard 
upon me for that. Miss Newton. True, it 
is lovely, but you must remember that I 
have known its lovehness by heart from 
my earliest infancy, and what can I do 
down here unless there is shooting or 
hunting going on ? I can't spend half the 
day pottering over a bed of roses or 
azaleas, and the other half using up my 
eyesight in ready musty books, not a word 
of which I should understand, as my father 
does ; neither can I take a daily two hours' 
drive round the park with my mother and 
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her lady companion. If I filled the house 
with my male friends, I should bore the 
old folks unspeakably; so you see it is 
really best for me to keep away except on 
rare occasions like the present. When 
the Grange is my own — may the day be 
long distant ! — I shall hope to settle down 
as a respectable country gentleman, look 
after my farms and my tenants, and be 
social and pleasant with all my neighbours." 

"Well," I said, '*you have defended 
yourself very fairly, I must confess, and 
now you will have to return to your devoirs 
towards Miss Earnshaw, who is leaving 
the piano and looking about for your arm, 
which ought to have been waiting for her. 
I will say good night, for I see my poor 
father is tired — he is a hard worker, Mr. 
Radcliff — and I know he ordered our fly 
early." 

" Oh, what a shame !" exclaimed Mr. 
Gilbert, as he took the hand I offered him 
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and nearly squeezed it to a jelly ; " but I 
mean seeing you again before I go back to 
town. I wish you would come up some 
day to luncheon, and then I could show 
you more of the place. Good night, if 
you insist upon it, but catch me devoting 
the rest of the evening to that gorgeous 
tropical beauty. The scent of sandal 
wood she carries about with her has made 
me nearly faint twice already." 

"Well, Conny," said my father, as we 
were driving rapidly home in another half 
hour, " I am anxious to hear what opinion 
my observant little girl has formed of the 
heiress. She is a striking personage, at 
all events, and I have no doubt you have 
her distinguishing characteristics by heart, 
as well as every detail of her face and 
figure." 

"No, indeed, papa," I replied, "and 
your supposition proves how small is your 
-own knowledge of physiognomy. Miss 
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Barnshaw will take me months, if not 
years, to make out. She has a curiously 
complex nature, I suspect, uniting almost 
the two possible extremes of good and evil. 
If you had inquired my opinion of Gilbert 
Radcliff, I could have given a more satis- 
factory answer. I like him thoroughly, 
and but that it would be wholly out of the 
right order of things for one in my station 
to lose her heart to one in his, I would not 
answer for myself. I am tempted to wish 
he were what he looks — a nice, comfort- 
able yeoman, with a pretty farm and a 
modest income ; but he isn't, you see, and 
therefore I may praise him safely, and 
keep my heart in its old lodging. What 
did you think of him, and of everybody,, 
papa dear ?" 

*^* I am afraid I am too sleepy to-night to 
tell you, Conny," was the half yawned 
answer, "but I will just say that I agree 
with you in liking the frank open face of 
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young Kadcliff, though I should not have 
thought he was a young man for a gu*! of 
your intellect to be struck with. As for 
the West Indian heroine, I can only have 
one feeling in her direction at present, 
and that is a wondering curiosity as to 
what those sweet blameless old ladies can 
have done to deserve it." 
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THE HEIEESS AT HOME. 



rpHE Miss Lambs had caught me as I 
-'- was leaving the Grange drawing- 
room after bidding Mrs. Kadcliff good 
night, and had implored me with such 
earnestness to go to tea at Abbeygates 
the next evening that I had not the heart 
to refuse them, though I wanted the time 
at home, and was in no particular hurry to 
improve my acquaintance with their bril- 
liant niece. 

When I said as much to my father, 
adding that I was afraid, if I gave in too 
readily at first to this sort of friendly 
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importunities, I should have no liberty at 
all at last, lie replied consolingly, 

*• You mustn't expect it, Conny. Life 
in a country town has its drawbacks, I can 
tell you. Socially, you are not your own 
from the moment you become a member 
of the society gathered in a provincial 
locality like this; but you must try to 
bear it philosophically, and, as regards my 
favourite old ladies, you are sure to enjoy 
yourself with them, and you may, as they 
evidently hope, do some little good to that 
spoilt and formidable girl they have got 
upon their weak hands." 

" Never, papa," I said decisively; ''she 
does not take to me, and, what is more, I 
fear I do not take to her. We shall be a 
queer pair of friends if the aunts persist 
in their intention of making us such ; but 
I expect Miss Mildred will soon choose her 
own associates and companions." 

When I arrived at Abbeygates the next 
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evening, I was shown into the same room 
in which I had been received by the sisters 
before, but it presented rather a different 
aspect on this occasion. It is true that they 
were seated, as then, at their little round 
table, with the vase of freshly-gathered 
flowers upon it, and they had knitting of 
some kind still in their hands. Also in 
their immediate neighbourhood, within a 
radius of perhaps a couple of yards or so, 
there was perfect order and tidiness, such 
as I knew their very souls delighted in, 
but beyond this anyone entering the room 
might have deemed that chaos itself had 
come again. On a sofa, near an open 
window, Miss Earnshaw was stretched in 
an attitude of utter indolence, and round 
and about her were heaped and scattered 
books and fancy work, and trinkets and 
gew-gaws of every description. Why they 
were there, or what she had been doing 
with them, I have no idea. She was doing 
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nothing when I went in, only from her 
half shut, sleepy eyes looking at her pro- 
perty, and, as I could not help thinking, 
mischievously enjoying the nervous, irri- 
tating discomfiture the wholly novel litter, 
in that temple of neatness, was inflicting 
on her uncomplaining relatives. 

She sprang up, with some alacrity, on 
my being abruptly announced, and, giving 
me barely time to greet the ladies of the 
house, took forcible possession of me 
(choosing to consider my visit this evening 
wholly to herself), asking me to come at 
once upstairs and make my toilette in her 
room. 

" There is only my French maid, Lisette, 
there," she said as we went out of the 
parlour together, "and I will send her 
away instantly if you don't want her 
services. She understands a little English, 
and I never trust the lower classes of any 
country. How amazingly good of you, 
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Miss Newton, to come here to-night." 
I said it was not good of me at all, but 
that it was very kind of her aunts to in- 
vite me ; to which matter-of-course speech 
Mildred replied by a shrug of her shoulders, 
and a little expressive movement of her 
pouting lips. Then we went into her luxu- 
rious but untidy bedroom, where, having 
dismissed a rather attractive-looking young 
woman (who seemed to have been trying 
to put things in some degree straight) 
with an imperious '* You may go, Lisette," 
Miss Earnshaw sank wearily into a chair, 
motioning me to another, and exclaimed 
excitedly — 

" Thank heaven, nothing prevented your 
coming I I made sure it would. And in 
another half hour I should have been a 
raving lunatic. Miss Newton, I know you 
won't have much sympathy with me, but 
you are young, at least, like myself, and 
you mitst want change and amusement 

h2 
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sometimes. This life at Abbeygates with 
those over-good, fat, sleepy old women 
will kill me in a month. To them the bliss 
of existence means a perfectly tidy room, 
doing a certain amount of knitting in a 
day, walking twice round their monotonous 
garden, and keeping me out of mischief. 
If anybody calls, the talk is of such purely 
small local matters that I would not join 
in it if I could, and most assuredly I could 
not if I would. They don't have a single 
male visitor, young or old, married or 
single. They say they dislike gentlemen, 
as a rule, and only except, I believe, your 
father, Dr. Newton, and some cousin of 
their own, who has gone to the other end 
of the world, and may therefore be safely 
described to me as a being to be admired 
and adored. Miss Newton, what am I to 
do ? Pray don't laugh, as if you thought 
I was talking at random. My distress is 
serious. I cannot live without variety and 
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amusement. I have Southern blood in me, 
and'it flows faster than you cold, cold Eng- 
lish people have any conception of. My 
convent school was brightness itself as 
compared with Abbey gates. I ask again, 
what am I to do ? How am I to bear it ?'* 

As she was silent now, I tried to look 
grave, and even a little sympathising, as 
I answered her really dolorous plaint. 

" You must have patience and courage, 
and things wiU be sure to mend. You will 
come to know more of the families round 
about, and you will find some friends to 
suit your tastes amongst them. And then 
you will take up, I presume, some occupa- 
tion for yourself by-and-by. You will 
have a piano, no doubt, playing so beauti- 
fully as you do " 

" Oh, don't trouble to be complimentary," 
she interrupted, with brusquerie. " It is 
so absurdly stupid for girls and women to 
flatter each other. If you don't play your- 
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self (and Mr, Gilbert told me you did not), 
you can't be any judge of my talent for 
music, so there's an end of that. But of 
course I have sent to town for a first-rate 
instrument. And I am also going to have 
a pony-carriage of my own immediately, 
with a boy to sit behind, and to take care 
of the pony here. I wanted a riding-horse 
and a groom, but when I hinted at this, 
Lucinda became sick, and Penelope cata- 
leptic, so I had to give it up for the mo- 
ment, and to content myself with the car- 
riage and imp. You must drive with me 
as often as you can, and we'll try to have 
some fun. But, oh, dear I I know I shall 
hate England and the English; and my 
guardian (I mean old Flintoff) insisted on 
my coming here because it was in my 
father's will ; and he thinks I ought to be 
supremely happy and grateful to Provi- 
dence and everybody because I have five 
hundred a year allowed me till I am of 
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age. Out of this I give one hundred to 
my aunts for my board and lodging in this 
dreary Abbeygates. So my wealth is not 
enormous, you see, and there will be little 
enough left for clothes when my carriage 
and maid are paid." 

The heiress had evidently no reserves as 
to her private affairs, any more than to 
her private feelings, but I knew I was only 
chosen as a confidante because as yet she 
had no one else to confide in. 

" It seems great wealth to me," I said, 
when she relapsed into stillness again, and 
waited for my comments ; ''but then we have 
been very differently brought up. Surely 
with your carriage and your piano. Miss 
Eamshaw." I added, as I finished smoothing 
my hair and adjusting my collar and tie, 
*' you will be able to make yourself happy 
here. There is, I beUeve, plenty of so- 
ciety in Lidmere for those who care for it. 
The Grahams, I am told, are charming 
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people, not too old to be lively and com- 
panionable, and very intellectual. He was 
an officer in the Army, but has retired on 

half pay, and they have one little girl " 

'* Oh, never mind about going into 
minute details concerning the Lidmere 
households,*' interrupted Miss Mildred, 
with a suppressed yawn. " I shall not go 
in for small tea-drinkings, or any of that 
sort of thing. By-the-by, Miss Newton," 
contemplating me dreamily, as she spoke, 
out of her still languid half shut eyes, *' I 
hope you won't think me rude or forgetful 
of what I just said on the subject of wo- 
men flattering each other, if I remark on 
the extreme and curious serenity of your 
face. I have been studying it while you 
made your toilette, and it strikes me half 
with wonder and half with envy. To 
judge by your looks, nothing in the wide 
world — not even having to pass the best 
days of your life at Abbeygates with my 
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venerable aunts — could ruflEle so much as 
a hair of your shapely head. Truly, as 
the French proverb saith, ^11 y a des 
femmes et des femmes.^ " 

'' You would not perhaps envy me," I 
replied, " if you knew how much the cir- 
cumstances of my training have had to do 
with the comparative quietness and con- 
tentedness of spirit which have, I believe, 
grown upon me. At fifteen I was taken 
from school to nurse an invalid mother 
(who had never been otherwise than an in- 
valid within my memory of her), and to 
manage, as best I could, my father's house. 
I had no time for seeking companions of 
my own age, no time for pleasure, no time 
for anything but constant work and watch- 
ing. An experience of this sort, begin- 
ning when you are a mere child, has a 
tendency to sober the character, I assure 
you. My mother died when I was eigh- 
teen, and after that my duties were lighter, 
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but my heart heavier. I lived nearly en- 
tirely alone in London — I live nearly en- 
tirely alone still, as my poor father is too 
worn out by night, when he comes home, 
to do much except read and dose in his 
easy-chair. Since we came here, however, 
I have felt happier and better than I ever 
felt in my life before. The country is so 
new to me and so very lovely. I enjoy 
everything with a very keen enjoyment, 
and if my face is serene it is a truthful 
expression to the world of the content- 
ment and thankfulness that I feel daily in 
my inmost heart." 

It cost me something to say as much as 
this about myself to a girl like Mildred 
Earnshaw ; but I felt it best to let her know 
that if we were to be friends, or even inti- 
mate companions, she must accept me as 
I was, and not look for a willing sharer in 
any mischief or wild adventures she might 
be tempted to plan and execute to beguile 
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the ennui of the life she professed to loathe. 

I quite anticipated that she would re- 
ceive my confidence with some satirical 
observation ; but she did not. She looked 
perfectly grave and in earnest as she 
said — 

" What a delightful state of things, 
tending to make me envy you more than 
ever. I see clearly that you are constitu- 
tionally fitted to absorb into any life that 
you may have to lead as much quiet happi- 
ness as it is capable of giving, and there- 
fore destiny is sure to be kind to you.- 
How different it is with me ! I must 
have all or nothing. Pleasure, amuse- 
ment, variety — these I take only as my 
daily bread ; I cannot do without them — 
but I don't confound them with real happi- 
ness — they don't represent the feast of fat 
things, the banquet of life, of which I have 
ever had a dream as sweet and fair as any 
you may have dreamt in your long soli- 
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tudes. Yet no one would take me for a 
dreamer, because I am capricious and rest- 
less and excitable like all southern women, 
and I have a fierce temper now and then, 
andlittle meekness or gentleness at anytime. 
And so — and so," she concluded with knit 
brows, and speaking half pettishly and half 
gloomily, * ' my dream will never come true 
— never — never! Now," with a startling 
transition of look and tone, as she sprang 
up and let down the sweeping folds of her 
transparent violet dress, in which I admired 
her much more than in her splendid east- 
ern apparel of the evening before — '*now 
we must go down to tea, for Ruth is 
clattering the china, and punctuality with 
the mistresses of this lively mansion stands 
next to neatness and order. After tea, 
I believe, we are to be turned out into the 
garden, to eat peaches and swear eternal 
friendship. Under ordinary circumstances 
I should have rebelled against having a 
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friend thrust upon me; but I think you 
may be a soothing influence to me in the 
long run, and, unless you ever come with 
that fair calm face of yours between me 
and the realization (were that possible) of 
my one dream, I will do my part gladly in 
the interesting compact my aunts have 
planned for us. Here is my hand upon it." 

I took the soft, small, olive-coloured 
hand she offered, and said, with a smile, 
that if I was never fortunate enough to 
promote her happiness I would assuredly 
never mar it. 

Then we went down to tea and the dear 
cooing old ladies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MIDNIGHT ABYBNTUBB. 

fTlHERE are some people who always 
-■- show to special advantage while 
exercising the duties of hospitality, and 
amongst them were the spinster sisters of 
Abbeygates. They delighted in giving 
under all circumstances, but the liberal 
dispensing of dainties- at their own table 
was quite a little innocent holiday treat 
to them both. On the present occasion 
the display of luxuries was positively over- 
whelming to me, seeing that I was the only 
guest, and I felt bound in common grati- 
tude to say, as I was ushered into my seat 
with the kindliest zeal by the elder sister, 
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while the younger took the end of the 
table where the tea and coffee stood, that 
I was really hungry after my walk, and 
prepared to enjoy my always favourite 
meal. 

'* Oh, how ghd we are," exclaimed Miss 
Lamb, emphasizing her words amusingly, 
and looking the gladness she expressed. 
" But you must prove your assertion, my 
dear, by eating and drinking with a 
thoroughly healthy appetite, as all young 
people ought to do. Now Mildred, I am 
sorry to discover, is most capricious in her 
enjoyment of food, and usually craves it at 
the most unorthodox hours — ^in the dead 
of night, for instance, or in the first dawn 
of morning, before it is possible to get 
breakfast for her. We think this especial- 
ly strange, as she looks, dear child, so re- 
markably strong and well." 

*' Oh," laughed Mildred, evidencing how 
entirely she made herself at home in her 
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aunt's house by taking a seat opposite to 
me, and dragging towards her a tempting- 
looking pigeon -pie which she began to 
hack at somewhat mercilessly, "it is not 
strange at all, if you consider it rightly ; 
it only proves that the utterly uneven 
balance of my constitution includes the 
body as well as the mind. But I must 
relate to Miss Newton the delicious scene 
of the other night, apropos of my spasmodic 
appetite. You must know" (addressing 
me now, and quite waking up from her 
languor for the moment), "that on the 
occasion I refer to I was not hungry at 
supper-time, probably because I had eaten 
enough plums and apricots after dinner to 
destroy the strongest digestion for a week. 
Anyhow, I went to bed fasting, and awoke 
about one o'clock feeling ravenous. To 
wait for food till morning was quite out 
of the question, but unfortunately I had 
never been into the lower regions of the 
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house, nor imbibed a notion as to the 
locality of the larder. However, I sprang 
up, lighted a candle, and set forth valiantly 
on a voyage of discovery. Instinct guided 
me first to the kitchen, where I possessed 
myself of a plate and a knife and fork, 
and afterwards to the more attractive 
larder, from one of the shelves of which I 
took down a cold joint of something (I 
believe it was pork), and commenced 
operations. I suppose I made a row with 
the plates and dishes, for lo and behold ! 
in the midst of my stolen feast, I was 
surprised by the almost noiseless approach 
of a solemn and armed phalanx of female 
warriors, to the remarkable appearance of 
which I shall never, never in my description 
do justice. First came my two miniature 
aunts, side by side, if not arm in arm, 
deadly white, and carrying in their small 
hands — one a poker, and the other a 
shovel; next followed Euth and cook, a 
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little whiter still, and with their teeth 
chattering audibly. These brandished re- 
spectively a broom and a flat iron ; and 
then, bringing up the rear, and beating all 
the rest for a face of abject terror, crept 
my poor Lisette, who had no weapon 
except a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, 
and was only there because too frightened to 
stay upstairs alone when the alarmed estab- 
lishment turned out, half nude, to discover 
and rout the supposed burglar. Oh, Miss 
Newton, you should have seen us all when 
the denouement came ! It was rich beyond 
conception. As for me, I dropped my 
knife and fork, grasped, in an instant, the 
meaning of the scene, and went off — ^how 
could I help it? — in fits of convulsive laugh- 
ter ; while the intruders, conscious, I pre- 
sume, of the utterly ridiculous figure they 
cut, shouldered their useless weapons, and 
indulged in every exclamation to be found 
in the dictionary. When I had sufficiently 
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composed myself to explain matters, Aunt 
Lucinda mildly expostulated with me, and 
then wisely suggested that the shivering 
party should retire to their bedrooms again, 
begging me to carry as much nourishment 
as I required to my own. This I did, and 
slept soundly after it till morning. Was 
not it a thrilling adventure ? I give you 
my word, the amusement it caused me 
kept me a whole day in good spirits/' 

That the sisters would have preferred 
not having this ridiculous domestic incident 
repeated I could not doubt, but they only 
showed their dislike to it by not smiling 
while their niece was talking. For my 
part, I kept my gravity as well as I could, 
but I am afraid the corners of my month 
did twitch a little, and quite enough to 
encourage Mildred in making the best of 
her story. When she had done, however, 
I said with very decent gravity, 

'* I wonder it never occurred to you that 
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you miglit disturb and alarm the house- 
hold. It was really a daring thing to 
do." 

''If it had occurred to me/' remarked 
Mildred, opening wide her big brown eyes 
at my natural suggestion, ''that would 
not have satisfied my hunger. I was 
famished, I tell you, Miss Newton, and I 
had no resource but to go and look for 
something to eat." 

''Just so," was my mental comment, 
bringing my Lavater tastes into exercise. 
" Some people want, in this world, a clean 
or sunshiny spot to walk in, and think no- 
thing of pushing any or all of their fellow- 
creatures into the mud or shade to secure 
it. And the most curious part of the whole 
thing is that they have not the faintest 
idea of their utter selfishness in the act." 

I did my very utmost during that lengthy 
meal to satisfy my kind entertainers on 
the score of eating and drinking ; but this 
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was no easy task. They pecked like birds 
themselves, and expected their guests to 
devour like sharks. Mildred tasted, I be- 
lieve, of nearly everything at table, and 
then said she was not hungry. I thought 
secretly it would have been strange 
if she had been, but her simple-minded 
aunts, who had been watching me rather 
than her, accepted her assertion, and 
feelingly deplored it. The young lady, 
however, was in one of her best moods, and 
amused us all by a number of school anec- 
dotes, and then (for Mildred, I discovered, 
had a very versatile genius), by wonder- 
fully clever mimicry of some of the people 
with whom she and I had dined the even- 
ing before, including the companion, whose 
beaming manners she hit off to perfection, 
and poor Miss Brown, whom her aunts 
told her she must not make fun of. 

"It can't hurt her,'* said Mildred, to 
whom the slightest rebuke was evidently 
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gall and wormwood ; '^ and the best men 
and women liave generally something ludi* 
crous about them, which must be detected 
by all who have a sense of the ridiculous. I 
could not exist if I was forbidden to laugh 
innocently at the absurdities of my fellow- 
creatures, who are quite welcome, in their 
tarn, to laugh at mine. But if Miss New- 
ton has finished tea, I will take her into 
the garden now. I cannot too soon, you 
know *' (this with a sharp irony lost, I fancy, 
on the sisters), " place my faulty self under 
the benignant influences of her higher and 
better nature." 

*' You must not talk of me in that way," 
I said seriously, when we were standing 
side by side, in the sweet evening sunlight, 
on the steps leading down to the garden. 
" I dislike it, in the first place ; in the next 
place, it would gradually create a gap be- 
tween us, over which neither of us would 
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ever be able to step, to beconie even ordi- 
nary friends." 

''Well, I won't again," she answered 
pleasantly enough. *'Only those blessed 
aunts of mine irritate me to the last de- 
gree with their unnatural propriety and 
goodness. Between ourselves, Miss New- 
ton, I abhor propriety, and can do with a 
moderate allowance of goodness in those I 
associate with. You observe I am candid, 
at any rate. You must take me as I am, 
if you take me at all. If you think I am 
too hopeless a character, give me up at 
once, for pity's sake, before I have learnt 
to depend the least atom upon your friend- 
ship." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," I said 
cheerfully, as she fixed her really splendid 
eyes upon my face with rather a pleading 
look in them. " I don't consider you hope- 
less at all, nor believe half the hard things 
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you assert of yourself. I don^t believe, 
for instance, that you are unable to appre- 
ciate the very peculiar charms of this 
lovely and unique garden/' 

" I have been used to the sunny and 
luxuriant gardens abroad," she replied, 
''of which in your chilly climate you can 
have little idea. This, however, I admit, 
is very attractive and pleasant now, but 
think of the Winter, Miss Newton, when 
the snow is on the ground, the flowers all 
buried or dead, and a bitter north-east 
wind howling through the leafless trees 
and shrubs, like a thousand angry demons 
moaning from some far-off prison. I am 
unfortunate in having a lively imagination, 
which usually represents to me at once the 
reverse of any pleasant picture. Conceive 
Abbeygates in mid-Winter, with only those 
two old ladies and their limited mental 
resources as my daily food. I shall be 
starved, Miss Newton, long before the 
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snows have melted, like the poor robins 
who hop to our windows for crumbs. I 
can't hop to anybody's windows, you see, 
and hence my fate is certain. I wish — 
oh, how I wish,'' she concluded, with a 
sudden and amusing access of earnestness, 
*'that some hero would come, if heroes 
there are, and marry me right ofE. I am 
old enough, goodness know I and though I 
have money and lands, I could make as 
nice a wife as that prim, rosy-cheeked 
Ruth in the kitchen, who, I'll be bound, 
has half a dozen sweethearts at her 
feet." 

'* You will have your choice of a larger 
number than that by-and-by," I said con- 
solingly, "if it were only for the money 
and the lands you speak of. But I think 
if I had a splendid independence like 
yours, I should consider marriage, even 
less than I do now, the one supreme 
good." 
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'* Ah !" she answered, " that is because 
of your cold, calm English nature. I 
want some warm love and devotion to 
make life worth living. Possibly it will 
never come to me, just on account of my 
craving for it ; but, Miss Newton, I will 
show you this much of my heart. With 
all my love of ease and luxury, and what 
are called the good things of the present 
world, I would be a poor peasant girl to* 
morrow to be certain that, sooner or later, 
I should be loved for myself alone. Ever 
since I have been grown up, and able to 
think and feel, I have been haunted by the 
conviction that my money will be a curse to 
me, and that it will tempt many men to seek 
me, and that not one — not one amongst them 
all — ^will care whether I am fair or black, 
an angel or a demon." 

" You take extreme views of your po- 
sition," I suggested, not being able to 
think of any immediate argument against 
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her conclusion, but feeling a growing 
interest in this evidently stormy-natured, 
undisciplined girl. " All men are not 
mercenary or selfish, we must believe. 
There are thousands who would scorn to 
seek a woman for her money, who even 
if they loved her would shrink from telling 
her so just because of her wealth.'' 

" There are a few like that, doubtless,*' 
responded my companion in a subdued 
and thoughtful tone, very unusual with her 
as far as my short experience went. " I 
think Gilbert Eadcliff is amongst them. 
He would never want me for my money, 
though he were ever so poor himself ; but 
then it is equally true," she added quickly, 
with a laugh that seemed to have a sigh 
tacked to the end of it, " that he will 
never want me at all. I am quite sure 
that he rather dislikes me than otherwise, 
and equally sure" — ^here Mildred turned 
and looked at me fixedly and embarrass- 
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ingly — ** equally sure, Miss Newton, that 
lie is disposed to like you." 

" What folly 1" I said indignantly, for I 
felt myself blushing, and because there 
was no occasion for it was angry both with 
myself and her. *' Don't you know that 
the Badcliffs are in a social station raised 
too far above mine to make such a sup- 
position agreeable or even flattering to 
me. Besides, we did not exchange more 
than half a dozen sentences, and those of 
a common-place character. He is a kind- 
hearted young man and a gentleman, and 
as such would think it right to notice, in 
some way, each of his mother's lady 
guests." 

*' As you please," laughed Mildred, the 
laugh having the slightest indication of 
sarcasm in it. ** If I have offended, my 
total ignorance of your EngKsh social 
distinctions must plead my pardon. I 
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saw that Gilbert Radcliff was a gentleman, 
and I see that you are a lady — beyond 
this, my dull vision did not go. But now, 
since there seems a chance of our falling 
out on the subject of sentiment, let us 
waive it for the rest of the evening, and 
go and eat some nectarines in the Summer- 
house. Take your seat, and I will gather 
for us both, from the wall close by, and 
bring them in. Here is a pleasant corner 
where you can watch the sunset, inhale the 
scent of those late roses, and dream of — 
what you will." 

I think I did dream a little while waiting 
for Mildred and the fruit, but if so that 
enchanting and enchanted garden was to 
blame, and very surely my dreams were 
harmless, and had no hero in them of any 
tangible or definite form. 

Perhaps some instinct warned me, even 
then, that when such an element was 
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introduced into my ideal world the present 
sweet and satisfying calmness of my quiet 
life would be at an end. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A MOENINQ AT THE GEANGB. 

T WAS just rejoicing the next morning in 
*- the prospect of a long, quiet day at 
home, with opportunities of getting through 
no end of work, which the extensive toilette 
preparations for the Grange dinner had 
obliged me to neglect, when a note was 
delivered to me that, to my extreme dis- 
comfort, opened quite another vista before 
me. It contained only a few words, but 
they were peremptory no less than coaxing. 
Thus it ran : — 

" Mt deab Miss Newton, 

** I want you so much to come 
up to the Grange to lunch this morning — 
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you and Miss Earnshaw — that I shall 
venture to anticipate your consent by 
sending the carriage for you both. My 
son Gilbert wishes to take you round 
the grounds and park before the Autumn 
tints, so lovely just now, have robbed 
them of half their attractions. Besides, I 
really saw nothing of you the other even- 
ing, and I am sincerely anxious to improve 
our acquaintance. 

** I shall instruct my coachman to call 
first for you, as your house is the most 
distant. You may therefore expect him 
about twelve, and as there may possibly 
be a delay with Miss Earnshaw, I am sure 
you, who appear order and method personi- 
fied, will oblige me by being ready. 

" Very truly yours, 

" Oathebinb Radoliff." 

My first feeling on reading this note 
was one of simple vexation, not to say 
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irritation, at its interference with the 
plans I had laid out for the day. My 
second feeling was a half amused wonder 
as to whether Mrs. Radcliff really thought 
me so blind and so stupid as not to see 
that I was being made a cat's paw of, to 
further her wishes in reference to the 
heiress and her son. 

It would have looked too pointed had 
she swooped down upon Mildred alone (the 
great lady who had hitherto treated all the 
Lidmere gentry as beneath her notice) in 
the way she was swooping down upon us 
both. But to show a little attention to 
the new doctor's daughter was such a 
natural thing ; and to include in that at- 
tention another young and recently-im- 
ported stranger, would have nothing very 
suspicious in it even to Gilbert himself. 
And so 1 was to be persuaded that it was 
my acquaintance Mrs. Radcliff eagerly 
sought, and my gratification she chiefly 
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desired to promote, in the little gracious 
arrangement she had been inspired to make 
for this morning, though in my case, at 
any rate, it was rather a command than an 
invitation. 

Of course I covM have sent a polite 
refusal when the carriage came for me ; 
and had my father been at home to sanc- 
tion such a proceeding, I am nearly sure I 
should have done it ; but I had no chance 
of seeing him till after twelve o'clock, and 
I believed he would have been vexed had 
I, on my own responsibility, incurred the 
risk of offending Mrs. Radcliff. So I 
dressed myself in good time, having scram- 
bled through a fair amount of domestic 
work first, and was quite ready, and in 
somewhat restored spirits when, soon after 
twelve o'clock, the Grange carriage made 
its appearance, and I was quickly whirled 
away, to take up my fellow-guest. 

Mildred did not keep me waiting loug. 
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The unexpected invitation had given her 
imimense delight, and she had upset the 
whole household, as she told me on taking 
her seat beside me, in the exhilaration of 
her spirits, and her determination that her 
quiet little aunts should inspect the whole 
of her wardrobe, and offer their advice as 
to what costume would be best for her to 
go in. 

**0f course," added this really incon- 
siderate girl, "I did not follow their 
absurd counsel, or you would have seen 
me attired like a very demure Quakeress 
or a Carmelite nun ; but it amused me to 
drag them away from that ridiculous knit- 
ting, and to watch their looks of grave 
perturbation as Lisette drew forth from my 
still unpacked boxes dress after dress, and 
bonnet after bonnet, and laid them for ap- 
proval on the bed, and on every chair in the 
room. I think I have chosen well for myself 
at last," she added, with an asking glance 

k2 
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at me. " Don't you like this pale amber 
silk, with its black slashings and lace frill- 
ings ? I have only worn it once before, 
at a grand breaking- up party at our school ; 
but all the girls raved about it, and said it 
suited my complexion so exactly." 

^' It is a very elegant dress," I said, " and 
you look a very important and stylish 
young lady in it. For my own taste. I 
prefer something quieter. I liked you in 
your violet of last night." 

*' Oh, nonsense !" pouted Mildred, evi- 
dently disappointed at my not going into 
raptures over her toilette (she was always 
inordinately fond of dress ; it was, in truth, 
a passion with her). *'I could not be seen 
at the Grange in an old violet grenadine. 
Why should I not try to look my best, 
though Mr. Gilbert Radcliff does not ad- 
mire me ? There are other eyes than his 
to please, and I knew beforehand that you 
would be certain to make a strong contrast 
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to me, whatever I put on. You remind 
me, in that delicate muslin and plain white 
bonnet, of a character I have seen on the 
stage — ^the meek, unobtrusive heroine, you 
know, in some exciting drama, where 
everybody else is the reverse of meek and 
unobtrusive. But you suit your dress, Miss 
Newton, and merit the approval of even 
such a socially elevated gentleman as Mr. 
Gilbert Eadcliff." 

Ignoring both this last remark itself, 
and the sarcasm underlying it, as it struck 
me that Mildred enjoyed the excitement of 
provoking me, and would be less likely to 
continue what she called teasing if I took 
no notice whatever of it, I only said, 

''I always wear muslins as late as pos- 
sible in the season, because they save more 
expensive dresses, and as I have had 
hitherto no one but my father to dress for, 
it has not mattered in the least. That 
dear, unobservant man would never know 
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whether I was clothed in satin or sack- 
cloth." 

'* So very becoming a costume needs no 
apology, I am sure," said Mildred, sur- 
prised into politeness, I imagine, by my 
taking her satire good-temperedly. *' Dark 
people like me require brighter colours 
and richer textures, you know. I should 
be a perfect fright if I had to dress 
simply." 

The dialogue flagged after this, as I was 
not much interested in the subject of per- 
sonal adornment, and the lovely day and 
the pretty shaded lanes we had to drive 
through tempted me to look out of my 
own window and to remain silent. 

Mrs. Radcliff received us both warmly — 
with equal warmth externally — and, sug- 
gesting that there would be time for a walk 
in the garden before luncheon, asked us if 
we would come with her to the billiard- 
room in search of the gentlemen. 
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*' It will be quite a change for them," 
she said pleasantly, "to have two such 
attractive young ladies to entertain ; they 
get horridly bored with only myself and Miss 
MuUett as a relief from their own society. 
It was such a happy thought of Gilbert's 
that I should secure you by sending down 
the carriage this morning." 

I made a mental note to the effect that 
Mrs. Badcliff had an elastic conscience on 
the subject of white lies, but both Mildred 
and myself smiled responsively, as we were 
expected to do, and the former remarked 
that the invitation had been quite a god- 
send to her, as she had been wondering 
how she should get through the long day 
at that dreary Abbeygates. 

" Poor child !" exclaimed Mrs. Eadcliff 
sympathetically, lightly touching Mildred's 
brown but elaborately jewelled hand as she 
spoke, "it must needs be dreary for a 
young creature like you, but you must make 
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friends in tlie town, and you must come 
up to us whenever you can. Miss Newton 
will, I fear, be more difl&cult to lure from 
her home, as she is one of the bees in the 
great human hive, while you and I are 
only drones at present. But here is the 
billiard-room, as the sound of the flying 
balls will have warned you, and I shall 
have to yield the monoply of your society 
to my son and his friends. I intend 
driving with you round the park after 
luncheon, but you will kindly accept Miss 
MuUett in my place for the walk. There 
are, you know, three gentlemen." 

Then we went in, and the billiard- 
players, who, by-the-by, were not looking 
in the least bored, came forward and 
greeted us politely, and, at the suggestion 
of Mrs. Radcliff, immediately prepared to 
escort us through the grounds. Miss 
Mullett joining us in the hall, beaming 
upon everybody, as usual, and reminding 
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me of an automaton figure which^ being 
constructed to delineate all the different 
passions, is made to stand at the " smil- 
ing " index perpetually. 

There were so many points of attraction 
and interest in the Grange gardens, which 
indeed were to me, who had seen during 
my town life little of this sort of thing, a 
lovely and ever increasing wonder, that I 
should much have preferred being without 
the attendance of the elegant youug men 
who thought themselves bound to enter- 
tain us, and whose talk, for the most part, 
was vapid and trivial in the extreme, 
Mildred, however, was quite at home with 
them, and had abundance of ready wit 
and repartee wherewith to answer their 
attempts at joking and pleasantry; and 
being in high spirits this morning she 

shone with a very brilliant light, leaving 

* 

me — where I was perfectly content for the 
time to be — wholly in the shade. 
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We strolled all pretty near together in 
crossing the broad, exquisitely kept lawn, 
and down the widest of the shrubbery 
walks, and during this time Mildred and 
Gilbert's two friends had the talking and 
the laughing almost to themselves. Gilbert 
put in a word now and then, but he seem- 
ed to find more amusement in switching 
at the hanging branches of the trees with 
a light cane he carried in his hand, and in 
whistling to the birds which swarmed 
above our heads, and seemed shouting 
their little hearts out with joy and glad- 
ness in the sweet sunshine. 

Poor Miss MuUett, who for the time was 
supposed to represent the mistress of all 
this fair domain, seemed to think it incum- 
bent on her to do the honours in a set, 
parrot-like fashion to me, near whom she 
walked when the paths became too con- 
tracted to allow of our proceeding in a 
single line. It is doubtful whether Mildred 
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would have paid the slightest heed to the 
informatioD this zealous lady was impart- 
ing, even had she been less pleasantly 
engaged ; but as it was, Miss Mullett 
addressed me only, and obliged me con- 
tinually to respond to her when I wanted 
to enjoy the whole thing, in my own quiet 
way, to myself. 

Once when she had to linger behind for 
a minute or two, to adjust some refractory 
part of her dress, Gilbert, who had been 
dodging in and out amongst the party, 
hitherto, came up to me and said, 

" I am not bothering you with my con- 
versation, Miss Newton, because I am sure 
such a devout worshipper of nature as you 
are — I discovered that the other evening — 
must prefer thinking your own thoughts 
about whatever you admire, and I suppose 
these grounds, on which my father spends 
his thousands annually, are worth admir- 
ing. I am such a thorough London fellow. 
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unfortunately, that when I am in the 
country 1 feel myself, as regards discuss- 
ing its charms, the stupidest dolt in the 
world.. It is a fact. Miss Newton, that, 
though I recognise the general beauty of 
all these trees and flowers, I could scarce- 
ly tell the difference between a chestnut 
and a weeping willow, or between a dahlia 
and a dandelion." 

*' Then your knowledge of music," I re- 
plied, laughing, "and your knowledge of 
floriculture stand, according to your own 
modest statement, side by side. You would 
probably amend both if you had to live 
altogether in the country, for I perceive 
you appreciate the melody to which the 
birds are treating us, and your own tune- 
ful whistling suggests a corrector ear than 
you profess to be gifted with. I begin to 
think you are a deceiver, Mr. Radcliff, or 
possibly trying how far you can play upon 
my simplicity and ignorance." 
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"Oh, by Jove, now/' lie said, quite 
eagerly, ''you are doing me gross injustice, 
whicli is a shame, after my forbearing to 
tease you with my stupid talk. I only 
whistle mechanically things I have heard 
other fellows whistling, and without in 
the least knowing what the tunes are. As 
for the birds, I do enjoy their noise in the 
Summer air. There is something fresh 
and jolly about it, and idle fellows with no 
interest in life beyond killing time, like 
me. Miss Newton, get awfully rusty and 
used up after a bit, you see. Things have 
such a sameness, somehow, that, no matter 
what their pleasantness, you are apt to 
weaiy of them in time. I often wish I 
had been bom a working man — I do, upon 
my honour." 

''Then depend on it," I said, greatly 
entertained by the ndivetS of this colossus 
of a young man, *' there is work in you, 
and by-and-by you will find out its specific 
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nature and do it heartily. I am only a 
woman, and any labour 1 can perform must 
necessarily be of a subordinate and inferior 
kind; but I know that work is a man's 
natural heritage, and that the only really 
happy people in the universe are the 
workers." 

" By Jove, I believe you !" he exclaimed, 
giving his cane such a mighty switch that 
he brought down a whole branch of a de- 
licate faded aspen upon my luckless bon- 
net, to the serious detriment of a delicate 
flower that adorned it ; *' but what can a 
fellow do who is born to more money than 
he knows what to do with, and has no 
brains to speak of?" 

I was prevented answering this inter- 
esting question by Miss MuUett struggling 
up to me again, and resuming the task, 
evidently heavy enough for herself, and 
from which I would gladly have exonerated 
her. 
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Presently we arrived at the gem of the 
whole gardens — a sparkling fountain with 
a marble naiad of exquisite workmanship 
in the centre, the water flowing from her 
head and hands, and sending out its light 
copl spray as far as the wide stone margin 
on which, at Mildred's suggestion, we all 
took our seats. 

"For I am positively tired from the 
heat/' said that young lady, glancing 
round for sympathy, and quite indifferent 
as to who might be tired besides herself ; 
" and here is Miss Newton looking as cool 
and fresh as if she had been wafted 
through the air instead of having had to 
use her feet on terra firma. It is really 
exasperating to see her." 

'*It must be," put in Gilbert, with a 
grave face (I don't think he had addressed 
Mildred since we came out till now) ; '' so 
I will shield you from the painful sight by 
interposing myself between it and you. 
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Miss Newton, do oblige me by changing 
your seat to my left hand, which will at 
the same time give you a better view of 
the marble goddess. 1 don't understand 
sculpture, but I believe this is a pretty 
thing." 

*' It is just perfection," exclaimed Mil- 
dred, who had grown a little red at the 
suspicion that Mr. Kadcliff was quizzing 
her, " and I ought to be a tolerable judge, 
having seen many of the finest sculpture 
galleries on the Continent. Pictures are 
very well in their way, but I do adore 
sculpture.*' 

" It is awfully jolly,'* drawled the young 
man who was paying the heiress the most 
attention this morning, and whose name 
was, I discovered, Clement Barrington. 
" I wonder now if it is meant for Venus or 
Diana. She ought to have a label round 
her neck, don't you think so. Miss Eam- 
fihaw? That fellow EadclifE always pre- 
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tends lie knows nothing, and won't give 
his friends an ounce of information on any 
subject. I call it brutally churlish of him 
now, don't you ?" 

Mildred tried this time one of her most 
brilliant smiles at Gilbert, who only said, 
laughing, 

" One can't very well give what one 
doesn't possess. I rather think the lady 
in the centre of the fountain is called a 
water-nymph simply ; but if you desire in- 
formation, the governor is sure to know. 
You can ask him at luncheon." 

But Mr. Barrington's thirst for informa- 
tion had apparently subsided already, as 
he was devoting himself to Mildred again 
before his friend had done speaking, while 
the other young man, between a rather 
too suggestive succession of yawns, was 
making languid remarks to Miss Mullett, 
who beamed upon him, poor soul ! as bright- 
ly as though life and all things in it were 
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not a weariness unspeakable to her, or as 
though his foolish objectless words were 
inspiring in her the keenest interest. 

I had not, you see, been so entirely en- 
grossed this morning in my study of Gilbert 
Radcliff, notwithstanding that I found it 
rather an interesting one, as to have 
escaped the discovery that his mother's 
always cheerful companion was a disap- 
pointed and embittered woman — a human 
being who, for a materially comfortable 
home and probably about fifty pounds a 
year, had learned to wear a face mask so 
successfully that people in general thought 
her both happy and enviable, and even 
Mrs. Badoliff herself was satisfied that 
the smiles which were never missing from 
the lips of the needy gentlewoman, whom 
she paid for smiling, were genuine, and 
coming from the depths of a contented 
spirit. 

When we were all ready to return to 
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the house, Mr. Eadcliff offered me his arm, 
assuming, he said, that as Miss Earnshaw 
was tired I must be tired too, and though 
I reminded him that I had much lighter 
clothing on than the richly attired heiress, 
as well as somewhat less of flesh, he in- 
sisted that she looked infinitely more ro- 
bust than I did, and made me accept the 
support I would have declined. We had 
not much conversation, as Miss Mullett 
again walked beside us — I fancy Mildred 
was inclined to snub the companion — and 
Gilbert was gentleman enough to address 
quite half of his remarks, whether these 
were worth anything or not, to her. 

Mrs. BadclifE was watching our approach 
from the dining-room windows — I was 
certain she would disapprove the order of 
our march ; but she only said as we enter- 
ed together, and were ushered at once into 
our seats at the luncheon table, 

*' You good people are somewhat late, 

l2 
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but it is, I hope, a sign that you have all 
enjoyed your stroll ; and I have put off the 
carriages for the park half an hour." 
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CHAJPTBE X. 

MBS. BADOLIFF ON THE WATCH. 

R. EADOLIFF came in soon after 
we had been at table, and the con- 
versation turned chiefly on the grounds in 
which he was known to take such especial 
pride and pleasure. Gilbert told his father 
how enthusiastically I admired them, and 
the master of the Grange raised his head 
from his plate and lowered complacently 
upon me from beneath his spectacles, 
remarking that he should be happy to 
attend me some day through the gardens 
himself, and to point out the improvements 
and alterations he was still contemplating. 
This was very gratifying, and would have 
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been more so, but that I soon perceived 
tbat Mr. Kadcliff was too absent as well as 
too blind to distinguish between Mildred 
and myself, occasionally addressing me as 
Miss Barnshaw, and vice versd. As for 
Gilbert's two friends, he never made a 
pretence of remembering which was which, 
though Mr. Harrington was dark and 
plain, and the other one fair and good- 
looking. There was a tradition at the 
Grange that on more than one occasion he 
had mistaken Miss Mullett for his wife, 
causing that amiable spinster untold em- 
barrassment, as the mistake included some 
affectionate appellation or demonstration, 
to which she was all unused from the male 
sex. 

When the carriages were ready (there 

was a large, roomy waggonette drawn by 

two splendid horses, and a basket-phaeton 

• with one lovely little cream-coloured pony), 

Mrs. Eadcliff invited me and both her 
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son's friends into the waggonette with 
herself, and asked Mildred to allow Gilbert 
to drive her in the smaller carriage. 

" I want you to try it, my dear Miss 
Earnshaw," she said blandly, " because you 
are talking of purchasing a little thing of 
the kind for yourself, and you will see how 
you approve the make of mine. It is very 
light and easy in its motion, and one horse 
is quite sufficient to draw it. Gilbert will 
yield the reins to you, if you prefer it." 

" Oh, with pleasure," said Gilbert, from 
whose face I gathered that the whole 
arrangement had been an impromptu one, 
giving him no opportunity of protesting 
against it. "Indeed, I hope Miss Barn- 
shaw mil drive. Pony-traps are not much 
in my way, and I am desperately sleepy 
after my walk this morning." 

It was, perhaps, not quite so polite a 
speech as might have been expected of 
him, and I saw Mildred flush with indig- 
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nation and annoyance, but the next minute 
she had recovered herself, and was saying 
that she should delight in driving, and 
that Mr. Eadcliff was welcome to go to 
sleep if he liked. 

Eventually they went off in advance of 
the heavier carriage, and kept slightly 
before us during the whole time we were 
out. Once we were all invited to leave 
our conveyances and descend into a charm- 
ing dell with a stream of water running 
through it, which kept the mossy banks of 
an exquisite green throughout the year, 
except in the Spring when, Mrs. Eadcliff 
told me, they were one lovely blaze of blue 
hyacinths and anemones. There was, that 
lady further informed me, graciously walk- 
ing close beside me, a legend connected 
with this romantic dell, in which two 
hapless lovers figured conspicuously, but, 
for her part, she had neither faith nor 
interest in legends. Having been bom in 
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an essentially practical age she had, from 
a very early period of her life, made up 
her mind to be practical herself. Did I 
not agree with her that romance was a 
great mistake, and that it was well it had 
nearly died out with a past, weak-minded 
generation ? 

I replied that I thought what / under- 
stood by romance was a good thing in 
moderation, and that I feared the world 
would become harder and colder as it 
became more practical, whereupon Mrs. 
Radcliff laughed her little mocking laugh, 
and said, 

'* Ah, my dear, you are young yet, and 
the golden haze is still over all creation in 
your innocent eyes. Wait till you have 
lived twenty years longer, and be sure you 
will see only, in place of that deceptive 
glory, nothing but the trail of the ser- 
pent.*' 

'* But I am not in the least romantic," 
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I hastened to assure her, ''nor given to 
think the world better or fairer than it is. 
I know there are both good and fair in it, 
and that these are to be found and enjoyed 
by all who honestly seek them. It seems to 
me that it is not difficult to be happy and 
contented so long as we are blest with 
health and strength, and hands to do the 
work specially appointed for us." 

'* Happiness is a matter of temperament 
chiefly," observed the prosperous and 
envied woman beside me, who, I suspect- 
ed, was far from happy, " and it is proba- 
bly as much from the fact that working 
hard improves our physical condition, and 
makes our sluggish blood flow rapidly, as 
from your assumption that work itself 
ensures contentment, that the workers of 
the world are happier than the people of 
endless leisure. For my part, I am natur- 
ally indolent, and to be obliged to work 
would irritate me desperately. Neverthe- 
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less, I honour and respect all conscientious 
workers, and I agree with you on the 
subject to the extent of thinking that 
every man in the universe would be the 
better for something to do.'' 

Before I could reply to this, Gilbert had 
come up to us, leaving his fair charge to 
the increasingly tender attention of Mr. 
Clement Barrington, and, placing himself 
at my right hand, was saying confidenti- 
ally— 

"Miss Newton, I think it right to tell 
you that your friend, Miss Bamshaw, does 
not reckon driving amongst her numerous 
gifts, and as she informs me you are fre- 
quently to be the companion of her airings, 
when she gets her trap, I warn you to look 
out. It is my belief she never held the 
reins till this afternoon ; and had I availed 
myself of her kind permission to go to 
sleep, there is little doubt she would have 
managed a glorious overturn for us in the 
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first ten minutes of her charioteersliip. 
You will be doing her a kindness by giving 
her aunts a hint to insist on her having 
a boy or a man who can drive for her." 

" Oh, pray do 1" exclaimed Mrs. Radcliff, 
with some genuine earnestness— " or, if 
Gilbert's report be not exaggerated, some 
frightful accident may happen to the poor 
girl. What a child of nature it is 1" she 
continued, apparently addressing both her 
hearers ; " so full of impulse and candour, 
but needing, I suspect, a firm hand to 
guide and direct her in the temptations to 
which she will necessarily be exposed. 
Your friend Clement is seriously bitten, is 
he not, Gilbert ? I am afraid, however, he 
won't have the shadow of a chance." 

Gilbert laughed in his careless way, and 
began switching at the trees, under whose 
shadow we were just then walking. 

'' Barrington is a younger son," he said, 
" and his family have some pretensions to 
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call themselves aristocratic. He has been 
told he must marry an heiress, and I will 
do him the justice to acknowledge that his 
search for the required article has been a 
most persevering one ever since I have 
had the honour of his acquaintance. Miss 
Eamshaw is a fine bait for him, and I 
fancy he means trying it on steadily in 
this case. Of course, he may admire the 
young lady too, but that would be quite an 
unimportant element in the speculation. I 
despise fortune-hunters myself, and I have 
told him so ; but he candidly says that my 
contempt weighs lighter than a feather 
beside Miss Barnshaw's dowry. Therefore 
I can only watch the case now as an indif- 
ferent spectator, having cleared my con- 
* science in the matter." 

I believe that every word of this was 
premeditated, though spoken with such 
seeming offhandedness. Gilbert Eadoliff 
was evidently a bit of a coward where his 
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mother was iu question, as tender-hearted 
young men, especially only sons, often are. 
He could not endure to oppose any strong 
wish of hers actively and openly, and he must 
have seen this time that it was her most 
earnest desire that he should take a fancy 
to Mildred. In the presence of a third 
party it was comparatively easy to insinuate 
his complete indifference to the charms of 
that young lady, and his carelessness as to 
whether his friend won her or not. I think, 
too, that Mrs. Radcliff understood his 
meaning, but was not seriously discour- 
aged by it. When I came to know the 
latter better, I discovered that, while curi- 
ously listless and indolent as to what she 
considered the smaller interests of life, she 
was a woman of extraordinary tenacity of * 
purpose as regarded the more important 
ones, and would compass sea and land, and 
exercise untold patience to gain an object 
on which she had once set her heart. 
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It is a great mistake to conclude that 
immense strength of will is incompatible 
with a vast amount of general feebleness 
of character. Mrs. EadclifE had not, in- 
deed, in any respect a feeble character, 
but nothing in it was so prominent as her 
fixed determination to obtain, by hook or 
by crook, her own way in things essential 
to her enjoyment of life. 

In answer to her son's remarks now, she 
only said lightly — 

" Oh, it is too absurd to suppose that a 
fine accomplished creature like Mildred 
Earnshaw, with the fortune of an eastern 
princess, would think twice of an ugly 
penniless fellow — ^begging your pardon, 
my dear Gilbert — ^like Mr. Clement Bar- 
rington. If she were in society she might 
marry a duke. I wonder her male guar- 
dian does not get her properly introduced. 
Perhaps he will when she is of age." 

*^ Shouldn't wonder," said Gilbert, as I 
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did not speak; and then he stooped to 
pick me a bit of purple heather, and asked 
me if I was as much charmed with the 
park as I had been with the gardens. 

'* Oh," replied his mother, before I could 
get in a word (she evidently did not mean 
many words to be exchanged between her 
son and myself), ^' Miss Newton has done 
nothing but rave about the tints on the 
treies and the gracefulness of the slopes 
and undulations, and the beauty of the 
park generally. I assure you we have all 
been quite edified by her enthusiastic 
though well-chosen observations. Tour 
two friends begin to look upon her as a 
bit of a blue- stocking, and to have a very 
wholesome awe of her superiority. It is 
so nice in the present fast day to meet 
with a young woman who cultivates her 
mind and is not afraid to show that she 
does so." 

To protest against the utterly false ac- 
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cusation conveyed in this outwardly flatter- 
ing speech, would have been as difficult as 
it would have been repugnant to me. In 
point of fact, I had scarcely spoken at all 
during our drive, enjoying the loveliness 
too keenly to have any desire for talking, 
much less for speechifying. I may have 
remarked once on the richness of the gold 
and red tints as we passed in succession 
half a dozen clumps of magnificent oaks 
and cedars, but this was certainly the head 
and front of my offending, and why it 
should expose me to the suspicion of being 
a blue-stocking and a terror to young men 
I was at a loss to conceive. 

Instead, however, of defending myself, I 
waited patiently till my hostess had finished, 
and then I said very quietly to Gilbert — 

"I have been fully as much pleased 
with the park as I was with the gardens. 
My London life, which included few re- 
creations and no variety, makes everything 
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in the country so fresh and wonderful to 
me. I must learn, however, I suppose" 
(this I added quite good-temperedly), '* to 
think and not speak my impressions, if the 
mildest admiration of nature suggests to 
educated young men the idea of pedantry 
and blue-stockingism." 

*' Oh, my dear," laughed Mrs. Eadcliff, 
a little artificially, *' young men are never 
educated up to the mark of common sense, ' 
and nobody minds their stupid opinions. 
Besides, I spoke more in jest than in 
earnest, and you are of far too independ- 
ent a character, I should judge, to be in- 
fluenced greatly by anyone's opinions." 
To change the subject I said — 
"In reference to my speaking to the 
Miss Lambs about their niece's inexperi- 
ence in driving, I will do it, of course, if 
you wish ; but I don't think it will be of 
much use. Miss Eamshaw is given to 
have her own way, and those meek little 
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ladies never attempt to exercise authority 
over her. Perhaps if you were to win a 
promise from her she might keep it. You 
can judge for yourself as to her driving, 
and so mention it naturally, whereas if the 
information to her aunts came from me 
she would, I fear, resent it, and be less 
likely to prove docile in the*matter." 

"Possibly you are right," answered Mrs. 
Radcliff, '* and I will see what I can do. 
Anything is better than letting her bring 
herself and others into peril. But I fancy 
we are lagging, in the interest of our 
gossip, and forgetting that the]rest of our 
party are in advance. Gilbert, just step 
on, will you *' (this in a most insinuating 
voice), "and tell them we are coming. 
They can wait for us at the top of the hill, 
and here, if you don't mind carrying it, is 
a shawl for Miss Barnshaw to sit on." 

"My dear mother," Gilbert replied, 
lightly, " the ground is as dry as a chip, 
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and a rheumatic crone of eighty might re- 
pose her aching limbs on it without the 
least fear of injury. If you will permit 
me, I will help you and Miss Newton up 
this steep incline, instead of obtruding my- 
self upon the merry party in front of us. 
They must know, if they reflect on the 
subject, that we are coming, and I don't 
suppose they care whether our progress is 
slow or rapid. I have an arm for each of 
you, and I am sure you are both in need 
of it." 

The mother submitted with a tolerable 
grace, and we came up to Mildred and her 
two escorts soon after they had reached 
the carriages. Our drive was not extended 
long after this, and on leaving the park 
we proceeded towards the town, that the 
heiress and myself might be dropped at 
our respective residences. 

" I am coming to see you to-morrow,*' 
called out Mildred to me, as Gilbert handed 
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her from her elevated seat, and took pos- 
session of the reins she had chosen to hold 
till the last. *'Mind you are at home, for 
I want to have a good talk with you." 

" I hope we shall meet soon again," said 
Mrs. RadclifE, in her better modulated 
voice, pressing my hand, and smiling be- 
nignantly upon me. '* Tou must tell your 
good father to pardon me for having 
stormed his castle to-day, and assure him 
that I have appreciated what I coveted out 
of it." 

*' Good-bye, Miss Newton," said Gilbert, 
with a frank and hearty handshaking, and 
friendliness in his cheery voice which was 
pleasant to listen to. "I am coming down 
one of these fine days to improve my ac- 
quaintance with the doctor, you know. A 
fellow can never tell when he may want 
physicking, and strangers are odious at 
such times. Will you let me in ?" 

''Not likely that I should close my 
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father's doors upon a prospective patient," 
I laughed, in reply. And then he turned 
away at a call from his mother; and I 
went into the house, and scrambled blithely 
through various little domestic tasks, that 
I might be quite ready and at leisure to 
preside at my dear father's dinner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE EEIBKSS INVITES HERSELF TO TEA. 

11 TILDRBD made her appearance the 
-*-'-*- next afternoon just as I had given 
her up, and had betaken myself to a little 
gardening work, at which I was still enough 
of a novice to find it hard labour, and even, 
I fear, occasionally to make grave mistakes, 
leaving incipient weeds untouched because 
they looked like flowers, and digging up 
flower-roots because I could not distinguish 
them from weeds. But it was a lovely, 
balmy afternoon, and I enjoyed the fresh 
air and the lingering perfumes of mignon- 
ette and heliotrope, and the sight of the 
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blue sky above me, and all the outward 
prospect and atmosphere generally. 

Mildred having been shown into the 
drawing-room, which opened on the gar- 
den, saw me at my work, and immediately 
stepped out to join me. 

*' What a slave you are !" she said, when 
I had greeted her and apologised for my 
questionable costume (for I thought she 
had glanced wonderingly and amusedly at 
my battered hat and a pair of my father's 
old soiled gloves that shielded my hands, 
and even my morning cotton dress that 
was only to be changed when my work 
was completed). '* Surely it is time for 
the day's leisure to have begun even for 
you, who evidently think hard labour the 
first duty of man ; but you must leave off 
now, and come indoors. I am a visitor, 
you know, and must be properly received 
and entertained. My aunts have gone for 
a quiet walk, as they called it (as if any 
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walks of theirs could be otherwise than 
quiet), along the banks of the river, and 
Abbeygates is left to its dread monotony 
and gloom for an hour or two. I will stay 
to tea, if you will invite me, and then I 
shall see your father. Any male face and 
voice are a relief to me." 

*'I invite you to stay to tea, then," 
said as warmly as I conscientiously could, 
gathering together my gardening tools and 
preparing to go into the house with my 
guest. '* My father will be home at six, 
but we will have our tea first. Give me 
ten minutes to change my dress, and after- 
wards I shall be quite at your disposal." 

She came upstairs with me to lay aside 
her own walking attire, and while I 
repaired my own costume, she told me 
what had detained her so late, manifesting 
considerable pleasure and self-complacency 
in giving me the information. 

Mrs. Eadcliff had called upon her early 
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in the afternoon, and had come expressly 
to ask Mildred not to attempt to drive 
herself till she had gained more experience. 

" Of course," added the latter, " I have 
to thank Mr. Gilbert for reporting un- 
favourably of my skill in driving — ^he told 
me, with more frankness than politeness, 
that I had everything to learn, and that 
I ought to take regular lessons before I 
tried to manage even a pair of small ponies 
— ^but his mother insinuated that it all 
arose from his anxiety about my safety, 
and implored me to have a grown man 
to drive me at first, instead of the pretty 
little dwarf tiger I had wanted, just to sit 
behind and look stylish." 

'* Well, and what are you going to do?" 
I asked, resigning myself to the somewhat 
difficult task of playing gracefully the part 
of confidante to this vain, spoilt girl. '* Did 
you give the required promise ?" 

^' I had no choice," she said, in a satisfied 
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tone, '* though it necessitates my writing^ 
to my guardian in London and getting him 
to change the orders about the build of 
my carriage. But I shall have two ponies 
now, and of course I shall put the man be- 
hind whenever it suits me to drive myself. 
I love driving ! You can't think how jolly 
I felt yesterday, though I knew my com* 
panion hated having me with him alone, 
and was probably thinking of you all the 
time." 

" Don't let us get on forbidden ground/*^ 
I warned her, ** because I cannot very 
well scold a guest, and it would be hard 
to have to be civil to one who needed 
scolding. You enjoyed yesterday then, 
altogether ?" 

" Oh I immensely, except for the absurd 
attentions of that ugly little ape Mr. 
Barrington. He is too ridiculous for any* 
thing, and I wonder at Gilbert Radcliff 
having him for an intimate friend. The 
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other man is passable, only too lazy to 
make himself agreeable for more than a 
minute or so at a time. But how did you 
enjoy the day ?" 

''Very much indeed. I never saw such 
a park and garden before. How strange 
it seems that people possessing an estate 
like the Grange should not get more con- 
stant enjoyment out of it. I suppose Mr. 
EadclifE enjoys his flowers, and his im- 
provements in the grounds, but neither 
his wife nor his son appears to care one bit 
about them. The former is nearly always 
devoured with weariness of life (she says 
so herself) in the midst of that rare loveli- 
ness, and the son is nearly always, from 
choice, away." 

" I can quite understand it," said Mil- 
dred, as she amused herself, to my secret 
discomfiture, in watching me at every de- 
tail of my late toilette. '' These country 
places are awfully slow and dismal when 
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one gets used up to them. If I were Mrs. 
Radcliff, and was obliged to stay down 
here, I should fill my house with visitors, 
and manage to lead a tolerably jolly life. 
But she is rather an odd woman, I fancy, 
and goes in for being a model wife. Mr. 
Radcliff does not like company, she told 
me, and therefore she rarely invites any. 
one except Gilbert's male friends, in return 
for which complaisance on her part her 
husband takes her to London or to travel 
whenever she expresses a wish for either 
change. What a queer old muff he seems ! 
If I lived with such a man, I should be 
laughing at him from morning till night." 
'' He does not strike me as ridiculous/* 
I said, disliking extremely these vulgar 
school-girl expressions to which Mildred 
was so addicted. " Apart from his ab- 
sence of mind, there is nothing observable 
in him but the quiet unobtrusive dignity 
of a plain country gentleman. I like what 
I have seen of him very much." 
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"Oh! the halo — the halo, of course 1" 
laughed Mildred, as I put the last finish- 
ing touches to my dress and hair, and she 
rose to go downstairs with me. " One of 
our girls at school was desperately in love 
with the music-master, and when his 
father, who had a hump on his back, came 
to give the lessons on a certain occasion 
in his son's place, this absurd young per- 
son declared it was only a slight stoop, 
and added to the venerableness of the old 
gentleman's appearance." 

I allowed this striking anecdote to pass 
without comment, leading the way to the 
drawing-room, where I devoted myself to 
thi9 really arduous duty of entertaining 
Miss Mildred Earnshaw for the next two 
hours, tea coming as a little relief in the 
midst of my unfamiliar exertions, and my 
guest, luckily for me, not having spoilt 
her appetite by an undue indulgence in 
wall-fruit on this occasion. 
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After our tea my father arrived upon 
the scene, and brightened the young lady, 
whom 1 had only succeeded in keeping 
from falling asleep, considerably. Mildred 
could be 'Undeniably agreeable and amusing 
when in presence of any member of the 
sex she acknowledged to preferring, and 
though Dr. Newton was an elderly man, 
and certainly not a handsome one, she 
laid herself out instantly to charm him, 
and I felt completely exonerated from 
taking any further trouble on her account. 

When his dinner came, Mildred insisted 
playfully on carving for him, chatted to 
him incessantly while he ate, quizzed him 
for his unlimited water-drinking, peeled 
his walnuts, and shared them with him, 
making herself as entirely at home as 
though she had known us intimately for a 
dozen years. 

My father was amused, no doubt— all 
men (however old, or however wise) are 
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something less than quite insensible to 
the attentions and coquetries directed 
towards themselves by a young and hand- 
some woman ; but when, at length, Mil- 
dred took her departure, declaring her 
aunts would be sending the crier after her, 
but asserting that she had passed a most 
delightful evening, he said, with a pro- 
longed and suggestive yawn, 

*' Your heiress is a fine girl, Conny, and 
has a good deal in her in the way of 
sparkle and mother- wit; nevertheless, I 
am thankful that Providence has bestowed 
on me a daughter of a different type. A 
loud-talking woman, even if fair to look 
upon, would soon drive me to distraction." 

" Anyhow, you weak old man," I laughed, 
"you have been 'hail, fellow, well metl* 
with our late charming guest, so none of 
of your make-believe compliments to me, 
for I decline to credit a word of them/* 

" As compliments you may, but not as 
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sober truth," lie answered, looking as if he 
almost thought I was serious in accusing 
him of weakness. ''But come and sit 
down, my dear, and reach me my slippers 
and a cigar — I have a word or two to say 
to you.'* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MY DBAE father's ANNOUNCEMENT. 

TTTHEN we had both made ourselves 
* ^ thoroughly comfortable — he with 
his slippers and cigar in his easy-chair, 
and I with my needlework nestling close 
beside him as I loved to do — the dear man 
began — 

"The truth is, Conny, I have taken 
upon me to-day to promise something in 
your name which, on a superficial view, I 
am afraid you won't be over-delighted at. 
I know you don't want to become very 
intimate with any more of your neighbours 
or my patients than have already made a 
dead set at you, and after what I have 
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seen of the young lady from Abbeygates 
to-night, I am ready to admit that you 
have more than enough on your hands, 
being such a little home-bird (this was 
doubtless a sop to Cerberus), and caring 
so little for society. But to please me you 
will strain a point, I am sure, and admit 
into your intimate circle my friends 
Colonel and Mrs. Graham of Woodleigh, 
the nicest people imaginable." 

"Oh," I said, looking, I can well be- 
lieve, somewhat blank, ''the parents of 
that little spoilt child who was so rude to 
you when she first saw you. I have heard 
that they are nice, but indeed, papa dear, I 
would, all the same, rather not strike up any 
special friendship with them. Mrs. Gra- 
ham has called, and I have returned her 
visit. "We were both oiit on the two occa- 
sions, and I really hoped it would end 
here. Why, if I may ask, do you speak 
of this lady and gentleman as your friends, 
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and why do you wish me to cultivate 
them ?" 

"To question number one, Conny, I 
may reply that I was strongly attracted to 
them from the first, and that I have seen 
a good deal of them since, owing to Eve- 
lyn's continued delicacy. To question 
number two, I must admit that it is 
my strong interest in these excellent peo- 
ple which inclines me to covet in a very 
earnest degree your friendship for them — 
for the wife, at any rate. My dear," and 
now his voice took on quite a saddened tone, 
" they don't know, or even dimly suspect 
it, but they are, in truth, threatened with 
a very terrible grief. Evelyn will get 
over the whooping cough, but her lungs 
are touched, and I question if she live 
through another Winter. Now just listen 
a moment, Conny — my budget is nearly 
empty — Colonel and Mrs. Graham have 
already lost three children by consumption. 
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Evelyn is their last, and they both cling 
to her with an idolatry which, under the 
circumstances, is most pathetic to witness- 
I don't consider myself anything extra in 
the way of soft-heartedness, but I assure 
you I am often glad to get out of their 
house, knowing what I can't help know- 
ing, and seeing how both their hearts and 
both their lives are bound up in the frail 
life of this little child. Mrs. Graham has 
no woman friend here, Oonny. The lid- 
mere people, except the old ladies at Abbey- 
gates, don't much care for them — perhaps 
because the Grahams hq,ve never joined in 
the two annual monster gatherings at the 
Grange. This is set down to a nasty pride 
instead of to a very natural spirit of inde- 
pendence in a man of Colonel Graham's birth 
and position. Anyhow, they live almost 
to themselves, for, though they appreciate 
the amiable spinster sisters, their resi- 
dences are too far apart, not to mention 
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the difference in their ages, to make much 
intimacy possible. Dr. Marsden used to 
be a good deal with them, and I am sure 
they have missed him very much. They 
are both highly intelligent, read immense- 
ly, and are not satisfied, like the rest of 
the Lidmere aristocracy, that their own 
local journal contains all the information, 
and is the best-written paper in the world. 
Finally, Conny (for I shall leave you to 
dissect their characters in detail), they are 
looking forward anxiously to a special 
introduction to yourself, and 1 have begged 
them both to come round to-morrow even- 
ing, and have an unceremonious cup of tea 
with you." 

How formidable this announcement was 
to me I kept to myself, for fear of vexing 
the good man who had meant so well and 
kindly by all the parties concerned. I only 
said — 

" Dear papa, this was rather a bold step. 
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was it not ? In what way did you expect 
I should be able, single-handed, to enter- 
tain them, the colonel especially? If you 
had asked the wife alone, now " 

'* Oh/' he interrupted eagerly, " there 
will not be the slightest difficulty. He is 
the easiest fellow in the world to enter- 
tain." — How could this dear, blundering, 
zealous old man know that? — "And as 
for Mrs. Graham, you will be at home 
with her in five minutes. Get a nice 
tea for them, Oonny, for I suspect they 
dine early, and it will be a tolerably long 
walk ; and when I come in, and have had 
my dinner, I shall of course join you." 

'' Well, I will do my best," I said re- 
signedly, but with all my enjoyment of my 
present evening at an end, and with dis- 
tracting and conflicting thoughts of cold 
fowls and meat pies, and every other 
description of viand suitable for a sub- 
stantial tea, making war in my mind, and 
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reducing me almost to a state of imbe- 
cility. I did, however, rouse myself once 
, to ask my father (who was at length puff- 
ing away complacently at his very mild 
cigar, and gazing into vacancy), what were 
the probable ages of the couple he was so 
warmly interested in, and he told me he 
thought the husband might be three or 
four and forty, but the wife quite ten 
years younger, and decidedly good-looking. 

** And I suppose devoted to each other, 
as they live so much to themselves T 

This was my question, and the answer 
came quickly and readily. 

*' A pair of turtle-doves, Conny, as you 
will soon find out, and yet not more one to 
the other than Evelyn is to each of th^m. 
God help them both when they have to 
give up this last child !" 

I did not seek further information then, 
but, handing my father his magazine, re- 
turned to my domestic and strictly private 
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cogitations, whioli ended, later in the even- 
ing, in a descent to the kitchen, and a 
very serious confab with our new Lidmere 
cook. 

Before five the next afternoon I was 
dressed, and had everything in readiness 
for my expected visitors— a very pretty 
little tea-dinner waiting to be served, fresh 
flowers from the garden liberally dispersed 
about the drawing-room, my spirits moder- 
ately serene, and my courage quite as firm 
as could be anticipated under the circum- 
stances. 

At a quarter past five Colonel and Mrs.^ 
Graham arrived, and after my somewhat 
shy greeting, the former — a distinguished- 
looking man, with the striking peculiarity 
of nearly white hair and a black beard 
and moustache — put me entirely at my 
ease by his frank, pleasant manner, and 
his instant and naive assumption that we, 
who met now for the first time, were going- 
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to be the closest and most intimate friends 
for evermore. 

"My little wife," he said (the "little 
wife," I may remark in passing, was a re- 
markably fine woman, only an inch or two 
shorter than her moderately tall husband, 
who always spoke of her thus) — " my little 
wife has been a bit scandalised at the idea 
of our accepting your good father's invita- 
tion, and taking you as it were by storm, 
in this very unconventional fashion, but I 
assured her that Dr. Newton's daughter 
7nust he an unconventional young lady, and 
that I knew we should fraternize in three 
minutes. Now, my dear Miss Newton, I 
hope you will justify my previsions by ac- 
cepting us both indulgently and charitably. 
We have lived absolutely without a single 
intimate friend in all this populous little 
town, and yet we are both naturally socia- 
ble and gregarious. Dr. Newton has al- 
ready proved a treasure to us in more 
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ways than one, and he has promised that 
his daughter shaU follow in his footsteps. 
Please try to like us, for I will answer 
for it we shall have no difficulty in liking 
you. Here is the little woman, however, 
waiting to speak, and with her fingers 
tingling to give me a good pinch for my 
bold appeal to you. Old soldiers are apt 
to be bold, you know. Miss Newton, where 
gentle ladies are concerned, and I am 
quite sure, from your face, that you are 
not in the least angry with me." 

" Oh I Johnny," exclaimed the wife (he 
did not look a bit like a Johnny), "how 
can you go on in that ridiculous way, while 
Miss Newton is kept standing to listen to 
you ? We ought both to have begun by 
making the most earnest apologies for our 
present invasion, but you have put that 
quite out of the question now. Miss New- 
ton, I was so delighted at the thought of 
coming to spend an evening with your 
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father and yourself (you know that your 
dear father has been a very angel of 
patience and skill with our precious child 1), 
that I could not resist the temptation 
when it was offered me. I never go out, 
and I have scarcely allowed myself a breath 
of fresh air since Evelyn has been laid up 
with whooping-cough. The poor darling 
grew so weak under it that, until quite 
lately, she could not leave her room, which 
was strange, as most of the other children 
in Lidmere who took the complaint were 
about from the first; but she is better 
now — oh ! so much better, thanks to Dr. 
Newton ; and I was really glad to have a 
change from the house myself. We have 
enjoyed our walk immensely, and I am 
very sincerely pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance." 

Then she and I went upstairs, leaving 
the Colonel to his own devices, and the day's 
Times, for awhile, and I was soon con- 
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vincedthat this ''little wife" was every- 
thing in the way of niceness that my 
father had represented her. 

For a highly educated woman (and Mrs. 
Graham was unquestionably this), she was 
the most utterly simple and natural person 
I ever met. She had a habit of taking 
her fellow^creatures on trust, which, while 
it proved her own perfect guilelessness, 
added greatly to the charm and ease of her 
outward manner, and must, I am sure, 
have brightened her inner life consider- 
ably. 

It never seemed to occur to her that 
people said what they did not mean, or 
feigned emotions they did not feel. She 
had the very keenest feelings herself, and 
she was not ashamed, when they were 
aroused, to manifest them ; neither did she 
scruple to talk to anyone in whose sympa- 
thy she believed (and I fancy she credited 
nearly the whole world with sympathetic 
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tendencies) of what was uppermost in her 
heart, being always more than ready to 
take a warm interest in the affairs of 
others, if those others oared to confide 
them to her. 

I made out a good deal of all this in the 
first quarter of an hour she and I spent 
together upstairs that evening, for no 
sooner were we shut into my bed-room, 
than, forgetting to take off her walking 
things, Mrs. Graham accepted the chair I 
offered, and, with the utmost confidence in 
my being interested, began telling me all 
about her darling Evelyn, and then about 
the children she had lost, frequently 
choking down rebellious but unshed tears, 
during the narration, and still more 
frequently introducing a whole parenthesis 
of blessings on my father for having done 
so much towards curing her last and dear- 
est treasure. 

I v)as interested, but I knew too much 
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not to writhe inwardly, as the fond and, as 
yet, happy mother talked and talked ; and 
when at length she sprang from her chair, 
and said, with an appealing look in her 
large, dark eyes, " Oh ! what can you think 
of my egotism. Miss Newton?" I replied, 
with a warmth that was wholly sincere, 

" I like you to tell me about your 
children, dear Mrs. Graham. Papa had 
told me something before. I must come 
and see your Evelyn. She is very pretty, 
is she not ?" 

*'Ah! yes," said the poor mother 
dreamily, arousing herself with appar- 
ent difficulty to lay aside her bonnet and 
shawl. " She always had the face of 
an angel, and since her illness she is more 
ethereal than ever. I wish sometimes she 
was coarser and ruddier, like other 
children — ^but she is nearly quite well now 
— it is wonderful after her pulling down. 
Does not your father" (this with a 
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wistful questioning look that went to my 
heart) *' tell you that she is getting well 
and strong ?" 

" He did say so, I think, when he spoke 
of you all yesterday," I replied, feeling 
myself a cruel hypocrite, though I had 
adhered to the letter of the truth ; " but 
doctors, you know/' I added, with a hope 
of stopping such questions for the future, 
"rarely talk at home of their patients, or of 
any part of their work abroad. I suppose 
they are too tired to care to do so." 

Mrs. Graham continued to look into my 
face as I spoke. The mother's hungry 
heart seemed scarcely satisfied with the 
degree of reassurance I could give — not 
that she was habitually uneasy about her 
child, but that when Evelyn's health was 
discussed at all, she wanted the amplest 
confirmation, from anyone in a position to 
bestow it, that her own hopes on the sub- 
ject were not fallacious. 
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Later, when we came to know each 
other better, she confessed to me, with- 
out the slightest fear of the confession 
wounding me, that one of her strongest 
reasons for wishing to make my acquaint- 
ance, and to find a friend in me, was an 
idea that she would always be able to 
question me about my father's opinion of 
Evelyn, and thus get at that opinion with- 
out for ever teasing him with importunate 
inquiries. 

Poor Mrs. Graham ! — poor loving mo- 
ther ! She little guessed what I endured 
from the very first evening of my intro- 
duction to her, from seeing so plainly the 
sword that was to pierce through her 
heart yet once more, drawing her very 
life-blood with it. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



A CHARMING COUPLE. 



TTTB found Colonel Graham surrounded 
^ ^ by a perfect halo of books and 
magazines, with which he appeared to be 
amusing himself very contentedly, though 
he complained that we had lingered up- 
stairs long enough for him to go all 
through the Times^ that he was weary of 
his solitude, and that for his part he could 
not conceive what ladies, even when they 
first met, always had to gossip about. 

" Why, we have not been away ten min- 
utes, Johnny," said his wife, with whom 
time had evidently flown on wings while 
talking of her darlings, " and I knew you 
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would be as happy as a king witli all the 
tempting-looking literature I saw on the 
tables before I left you. Miss Newton 
and myself have been getting acquainted 
upstairs, you see ; but it is your turn now, 
and I am going to take out my work, and 
retire into the background." 

" Well, as I have no work to take out," 
laughed the cheery husband, " I must fall 
back upon some of this charming litera- 
ture. By Jove ! it is refreshing in a place 
like Lidmere to come across a reading fel- 
low-creature. Miss Newton, I see here 
our Laureate's last long poem — of course 
you have read it ?" 

" No, indeed," I confessed, ** I have not 
had a moment for even looking through it 
since papa brought it to me ten or twelve 
days ago. I have been a regular slave 
to this new house of ours since we took 
possession, and the time not devoted to 

o2 
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needlework or domestic matters has been, 
mucli against my will, taken up with visit- 
ing or visitors. Miss Eamshaw, whom 
you will know at least by name, the young 
lady recently installed at Abbeygates, has 
been in some sort bestowed upon me as a 
charge by her anxious aunts, and I am 
finding it rather a formidable and decidedly 
a responsible one." 

"By Jove! I should think so," ejacu- 
lated the Colonel (Jove was evidently this 
gallant soldier's favourite deity). *'We 
don't know the great heiress personally 
yet, but we have seen her and heard some- 
thing of her, and how everybody is pitying 
those dear little women at Abbeygates, 
and prophesying that they will die of their 
guardianship in less than a twelvemonth. 
You must tell us more about the young 
lady by-and-by. Miss Newton — it will 
amuse my wife. But we were speaking 
of Tennyson's poem. You ought to make 
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a point of reading it soon. It is really- 
glorious." 

" The truth is/' spoke out Mrs. Gra- 
ham now, with a merry little laugh, as she 
looked up from some elaborate embroidery 
work that I doubted not was to adorn the 
darling at home — " the truth is. Colonel 
Graham wants you to ask him to read it 
aloud to you this evening. No, Johnny," 
(with an aside to the poor blushing Colo- 
nel) "you need not be making faces at 
me, for I mean to betray you. Miss New- 
ton, my good husband's weakness, par ex^ 
cellence, is the love of reading aloud, espe- 
cially of reading poetry to an appreciative 
audience. Luckily, I delight in being 
read aloud to, as I get on so fast with my 
work under such circumstances; but it 
bores some people, and if it bores you, 
pray don't indulge that vain man, whatever 
hints he may give you. For my part, I 
should prefer talking this evening." 
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^' Oh, we can talk at tea/' I said eager* 
ly; ''for, since yon have suggested the 
notion, I must acknowledge that there is 
nothing in the world I enjoy more than 
listening to a good reader, and my intense 
desire to become acquainted with my uncut 
poem tempts me strongly to ask Colonel 
Graham to read it aloud to us presently. 
Will you, please ?" I added, turning to the 
still embarrassed gentleman — ''it would 
really give me infinite pleasure." 

" Then, of course, I will do it," he re- 
plied instantly, ** reserving the privilege 
of paying out ' the little woman ' for her 
treachery when we get home. I do like 
reading aloud, Miss Newton, but I deny 
emphatically that I was fishing just now 
for an invitation to do so. I was honestly 
bent on glorifying the poet, not myself." 

"Anyhow," I said, "I shall be the 
gainer by your wife's revelation, therefore 
you must pardon her for my sake. And 
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here comes tea, which I hope your long 
walk has given you both an appetite for. 
Papa mentioned that you dined early." 

" Yes, we do, on Evelyn's account," said 
the colonel, as he hastened to place chairs 
at the table for all of us, and exhibited a 
pleasant recovery of composure ; *' and as 
for appetite, dear Miss Newton, you will 
have no cause to complain of miney at any 
rate, before I have done. May I carve for 
you, or make myself useful in some way ?" 

It would have been morally impossible 
for the shyest and most inexperienced 
hostess in Christendom not to feel at home 
with such people as these in less time than 
it has taken to introduce them to the 
reader. We had a delightful, social, 
chatty meal, which I was glad to see them 
enjoy, while, at their request, I gave them 
a slight sketch of the heiress, making the 
best of her for conscience and for charity's 
sake, and then of our recent grand dinner- 
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party at the Grange, Mrs. Graham appear- 
ing warmly interested in every detail, and 
frankly admitting that she had often re- 
gretted being excluded from the entertain- 
ments there, through her husband's spirit 
of British independence. 

*' Well, well," said the Colonel, whose de- 
light it evidently was to pet his little wo- 
man on all reasonable occasions, *' perhaps 
my British pride will go to sleep for half 
a day on your behalf, the next time our 
fellow-citizens are regaled at the. big house, 
if Miss Newton will take you under her 
friendly wing and allow you to share her 

father's chaperonage. The Radoliffs al- 
ways invite us, you see," he added, address- 
ing me, *' which is something in their 
favour, as we have never crossed their 
threshold yet, nor spoken to any member 
of the family." 

" I like the look of the son immensely," 
said Mrs. Graham, having first rewarded 
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her husband for his half-promised indul- 
gence by a little caressing pat on the 
shoulder. "Is he as pleasant and good- 
tempered as his face implies ?" 

As this was asked of me, I replied with 
some warmth, 

" Oh, quite. I have had a very limited 
experience of young men myself, especi- 
ally of young men in Mr. Radcliff s station, 
but he strikes me as being singularly 
unartificial and agreeable, and there is a 
naivet6 about him, too, which gives a 
special charm to his manner. I should not 
imagine he was particularly intellectual." 

" Intellectual young men are often mon- 
strously priggish and unpleasant," pro- 
nounced the Colonel, who, I believe, was 
inclined to set down my eulogy for more 
than it was worth. ■' Give me in this 
frightfully artificial age a man of straight- 
forward, simple mind and habits in prefer- 
ence to the most brilliant genius, combined 
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with vanity and affectation, that ever lived. 
Miss Newton, your tea is so delicious that 
I find I am drinking more like a fish than 
a human being. You had better send it 
away soon, or my nerves will be all ashake 
for the next twenty-four hours. Unlimited 
bohea will interfere, too, with my enjoyment 
of the pipe I hope to smoke with your good 
father presently. He tells me you allow a 
mild degree of smoking indoors — so does 
the little woman here. It is a huge mis- 
take on the part of wives and daughters 
to drive out their husbands and fathers 
when they crave a pipe or a cigar. I 
know that untold mischief has come of 
such selfishness." 

We sent the tea-things away, and settled 
ourselves to the promised reading. My 
father happened to be very late, so the 
poem was nearly got through by the time 
he came in and had finished his dinner. 
Colonel Graham proved a charming reader. 
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and I can very truly say, as I did say to 
my pleasant guests, that I had rarely, in 
my whole life, spent a more delightful 
evening than the present. What a contrast 
— the entertainment of this amiable and 
intelligent couple — with the entertainment 
of Mildred the day before ! And yet she 
was nearer my own age, had plenty of vi- 
vacity and sparkle in her, and, as far as I 
was concerned, had never shown herself 
otherwise than amiable. I think it must 
have been her extreme lightness and 
frivolity that so wearied me, my own life 
having hitherto been such a very earnest 
and serious one, and my experience of 
characters like hers even curiously small. 
Colonel Graham, who acknowledged to 
using his eyes wherever the fair sex was 
in question, said that he considered the 
heiress a fine girl, and should expect to 
see her develop by-and-by into a very 
handsome and striking woman. She ought 
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to make a brilliant match, he added, and 
wondered (as Mrs. Eadcliff had done) at 
her other guardian not insisting on her 
being introduced into London society, even 
if this entailed the transplanting of the 
diminutive spinsters for awhile to the 
great Babylon. 

When Mrs. Graham and myself were 
left alone later in the, evening, the pipe- 
smokers ' betaking themselves to a distant 
part of the house, the former remarked 
how odd it was that nearly all men laid 
such stress on what they called "good 
matches," meaning thereby an increase of 
wealth, or influence, or position for the 
individual — man or woman — whose matri- 
monial chances they happened to be dis- 
<5ussing. 

''They seldom," she added, "appear to 
remember that there are many things in 
married life of infinitely more importance 
to real comfort and happiness than out- 
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ward show and prosperity. I don't inean 
to deny that easy circumstances are highly 
desirable ; but what I do complain of is 
that the holiest state of our human lives 
should ever be spoken of as a commercial 
speculation. It is only less wrong, in my 
opinion, than men going into the church 
solely for a living/' 

As I quite agreed with her, there was 
no room for argument, and by-and-by she 
said — 

*' I believe people get a habit, you know, 
of talking as my husband talked of Miss 
Earnshaw just now, and that if it was 
seriously put to them, they would be 
shocked at what their words really imply. 
I remember once, when Dr. Marsden was 
with us, and Evelyn had been impressing 
on his mind — poor darling I — that she was 
to be his wife when she was grown up— I 
remember his remarking, quite gravely, as 
he put her off his knee, 'Ah, my little 
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sweetheart, this is all very well now, but if 
you grow up only half as seductive and fair 
to the outward eye as you promise to do * 
(of course he was secure of her not under- 
standing him, the words being really meant 
for me), * you must look out for a better 
match than a. poor, hard-working doctor 
would prove. You must marry, my little 
girl, somebody who can give you a lift in 
the world, and enable you to make the best 
of the attractions you are sure to possess.' 
Now this was from a good, sensible, and, 
in general, right-thinking young man, Miss 
Newton, and when I ventured to remark 
that I should never covet for my dear child 
a position above our own, or think any- 
thing of wealth in comparison with worth, 
he said (with a half laugh at what, doubt- 
less, he thought my simplicity or stupid- 
ity) — ' Worth is undeniably the most es- 
sential ; but worth may be combined with a 
fine fortune and a first-rate social position. 
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These advantages are not to be overlooked, 
and if Evelyn, or anyone else, can secure 
them by a marriage not otherwise dis- 
tasteful to them, I should strongly advise 
their doing it. I believe I should do it 
myself if the temptation offered.' 

" Well," I said, as Mrs. Graham paused 
here, and seemed expecting me to make 
some remark, " I could never respect a 
man, no matter what good qualities he 
boasted, who could marry a woman for 
her money. This Dr. Marsden was, I 
have been told, a special friend of yours, 
but I must own that the more I hear of 
him the less I am inclined to like his cha- 
racter. Perhaps his wonderful popularity 
turned his head a little." 

" Oh,'* spoke up my companion, drop- 
ping her work in the eagerness with which 
she replied to me, ''you would like Dr. 
Marsden if you knew him as we knew him ; 
and I should grieve indeed if my little 
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anecdote had helped to prejudice you 
against him. I told it to illustrate how 
men get a foolish habit of talking about 
marriage as an expediency instead of as 
the very sacred bond it is. Dr. Marsden 
would be the last person in the world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, my own good husband, to 
carry his professed theory into practice. I 
scarcely think he will marry at all, for he 
likes liberty and independence, and he has 
enough to live on without working ; but 
certainly, if he does take a wife, it will be 
from pure aflfection. I hope he will come 
back to Lidmere some day. He said he 
would. I should be so glad for you to 
know him." 

Mrs. Graham's warm championship of 
her absent friend did not prevent my 
thinking my own thoughts about the man 
who seemed to have bewitched everybody, 
and I felt sure that if ever I did arrive at 
the honour of making his acquaintance, 
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there would be complete antagonism be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. Graham continued to talk of him 
alternately with her darling Evelyn and 
more general subjects; but I refrained 
from further comments of any kind. By- 
and-by the gentlemen joined us for half an 
hour, and then my father and myself 
walked part of the way home with our 
guests, who exacted from me a promise to 
go and spend a whole day with them very 
soon. 

''You have not been bored, Conny, I 
hope?" questioned my dear father, when 
we found ourselves at length alone, and 
pacing slowly back to Lidmere under a 
moonlighted sky, that was very sweet 
and pleasant to us both. 

*' Bored, papa !" I repeated, with an 
emphatic stress upon his word. " I hswre 
been charmed beyond all telling. They 
are the very nicest people I have ever yet 
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met, and but for what you have told me 
about their child, I should expect unmixed 
enjoyment from their companionship in the 
future/' 

"Ahl" responded my father, with a 
sigh as full of pity as though death-beds 
and mourning hearts were not more fa- 
miliar to him than the Summer sunshine, 
*' that cannot be remedied or averted, 
Conny, but the mother, at least, I think, 
has the Christian's anchor to hold by, and 
to this we must trust her when her dark 
hour comes." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



A DAY AT WOODLEIGH. 



A FEW quiet, uneventful days went by, 
-^-^ and then, upon another and specially 
pressing invitation, I paid my promised 
visit to the Grahams at their very de- 
lightful little nest about a mile and a half 
from the town. And now, for the first 
time, I was introduced to the child Evelyn, 
who, while yet unknown to me, occupied, 
for her parents' sake, so many of my 
thoughts. 

The mother had told me she was 
ethereal-looking, but I was not prepared 
for anything so very lovely and so very 
ethereal as I found, and it struck me as 
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soon as I saw her, and while standing with 
the tiny moist hand, which she had been 
prompt to offer, pressed in mine, that it 
scarcely needed the eye of a skilful doctor 
like my father to predict that Evelyn Gra- 
ham would not long have lot or part 
amongst the inhabitants of our present 
grosser world. 

I was deeply pained and embarrassed to 
observe that the mother was intensely 
anxious to note my first impression of her 
darling. When I had spoken a few caress- 
ing words to the child, and given her a 
pretty illustrated book I had bought for 
her on my way through Lidmere, Mrs. 
Graham said, in a voice whose tremulous 
inclination I detected through its assumed 
carelessness, 

"You would never think, to look at 
Evelyn, that she had grown so strong as 
she has, would you novsr? But looks are 
nearly always deceptive." 
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Then she came to a full stop, and the 
bright, dark eyes, which I so much ad- 
mired for their tenderness and softness, 
rested on my face with a pleading expres- 
sion that I knew not how to resist by re- 
fusing the comfort she wanted. 

" I don't think in general looks go for 
much/' I stammered forth, compromising 
with my conscience as much as I dared, 
" but your Evelyn is certainly many 
degrees from a rustic type of beauty yet. 
She must get into the fresh air now her 
cough is better, and I suppose papa orders 
her plenty of cream and cod-liver oil ?" 

''Yes," said the mother, drawing her 
treasure closely, almost greedily, to her, 
and stroking the fair golden head with its 
masses of flowing curls, ''but she has not 
much appetite, poor love, and we don't 
care to worry her with more medicine than 
is absolutely necessary. The doctor (bless 
him for it !) is very tender and considerate 
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with her, and lets her have and do pretty 
much as she likes." 

Perhaps the mother, with all her past 
sad experience to guide her, knew that this 
was rather a bad sign, but she did not hint 
at any such thought, nor did she try, after 
that first question, to elicit my opinion 
about her child's looks. Evelyn remained 
with us all the morning, amusing herself 
with the book I had brought her, and with 
a magnificent doll, the parting gift of her 
friend Dr. Marsden, while we worked and 
chatted. 

At about noon the Colonel came in and, 
reporting favourably of the atmosphere, 
we all, including Evelyn, took a pleasant 
stroll in a copse behind their house, and 
half way up a low hill beyond it. The 
child got a little faint pink colour in the 
fresh Autumn air, which so delighted both 
her parents that their spirits rose as if by 
magic, and when we went indoors at 
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dinner-time there was not a cloud on 
either brow. 

The Colonel had provided himself with a 
very interesting book to read aloud to us 
in the afternoon, and I enjoyed it so 
thoroughly that the hours went by on 
wings, and I could scarcely believe the 
evidence of my ears when the clock struck 
six, and its striking was followed by the 
immediate bringing up of tea. 

"A soldier's household, you know, 
means a rigidly punctual one," said Mrs, 
Graham, when T remarked what good 
servants they must have. " Now, my 
husband would be only too thankful to de- 
fer this meal to-night and finish our book, 
but on principle he would not do it — no, 
not by five minutes, if the skies were to fall 
in consequence. I was ten minutes late in 
arriving at church on our wedding-morn- 
ing, and I shall never forget the look he 
gave me as he pointed to the hands of his 
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watch ; it was a look certainly more in 
sorrow than in anger, but it meant rebuke, 
notwithstanding, and I have been a 
miracle of punctuality ever since." 

" So .you say, my dear/' laughed the 
Colonel, closing his book with evident 
reluctance and marshalling us to the table, 
" but there is punctuality and punctuality, 
and the lesson I am supposed to have 
given you on your marriage-morning only 
taught you the inferior of the two." 

After tea Mrs. Graham, at her husband's 
request, gave us some delightful music 
upon a small but most admirable organ 
standing in the library, and which, they told 
me, was the property of Dr. Marsden, who 
had left it in their charge in preference to 
that of his cousins at Abbeygates, because 
of Mrs. Graham being able to use it and 
enjoying it, with the Colonel, so much. 

'* But you should hear Dr. Marsden him- 
self play," added his admiring friend, as 
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she turned round at the conclusion of an 
exquisite bit from Handel. ''He is quite 
master of the instrument, and has a pas- 
sionate love for it. I am sure the mag- 
nificent organ in Lidmere Church is one of 
his greatest attractions to the town. He 
often used to take the organist's place on 
Sundays, and would go to the church to 
practise at every spare moment." 

(I have omitted to mention before that 
Lidmere was noted for its splendid cathe- 
dral church, which was, in fact, one of the 
finest in all England, and possessed an 
organ worthy of itself — ^lovers of music 
coming long distances to the services just 
for the pleasure of hearing it.) 

"What a marvel this young doctor 
whom my father has replaced must be," I 
said, laughing, but with the inevitable 
suspicion of bitterness in my secret 
thoughts towards him as I spoke. "I 
wonder if I shall ever see him." 
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" Oh ! surely you will, and like him as 
we all do," replied Mrs. Graham warmly. 
" This organ alone is a guarantee for his 
return; besides, he promised to come back 
at a year's end at latest; he dotes on 
Abbeygates and its quaint old-fashioned 
garden, and is very partial to the sisters, 
his cousins. And then/' she added, with 
half a smile and half a smothered sigh, 
" there is Evelyn. Why, the child talks of 
her lost friend every day, and would 
break her little heart if she did not feel 
sure he would one day be restored to 
her." 

After a little more music and singing— 
the Colonel had a fine tenor voice, and join- 
ed heartily in the hymns and sacred pieces 
— I took my leave of my kind and charm- 
ing entertainers, the husband escorting 
me home and making the long walk appear 
quite short by his vivacious and amusing 
chattiness on our road. 
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"Well, papa, dear," I exclaimed, as I 
went in and found him deep in his maga- 
zine and with a cloud of odoriferous to- 
bacco round his large benevolent head, 
"here I am, you see. Have you been 
very lonely without your devoted daugh- 
ter ?" 

"I might have been, Conny," he said, 
looking up with a smiling welcome in his 
whole face, " but that T have had a com- 
panion ever since my dinner till within ten 
minutes ago. There is a note for you, 
too, and a Brobdingnagian nosegay of hot- 
house flowers from my lady. My visitor 
was young Eadcliff, and a monstrous 
pleasant fellow he seems, though I think 
you were the real object of his call, and 
that he found me a very poor makeshift. 
But read your note, my dear, and then I 
will tell you more. I am sorry you missed 
him." 

Mrs. EadclifFs note was as follows : 
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** My dear Miss Newton, 

*' As my son Gilbert is bent on 
calling on our good doctor, I take the 
opportunity of sending you a few flowers 
for your pretty drawing-room. Gilbert 
will tell you that we have seen more of 
your friend Miss Earnshaw, and that we 
all think she improves upon acquaintance. 
Trusting we shall ere long see something 
more of you, too, only I know you are 
such a ' busy bee,' I remain, my dear Miss 
JSTewton, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

''Catherine Badoliff." 

" Now then, you dear old man," I said, 
laying down my note (it had not chilled 
me beyond the extreme surface), "what 
have you got to tell ? What did you make 
out of Mr. Gilbert? You know he is a 
prime favourite of mine." 

'* Yes, I know that, Conny," laughed my 
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father, reaching out for the ottoman I 
often occupied at his feet, "but that is 
neither here nor there. We did not talk 
of your partiality for the gentleman, nor 
very directly of his for you. This last 
was only implied." 

"Oh, you wicked, grey-bearded story- 
teller/' I cried, secure of the twilight 
concealing my blushes, if there were any 
to conceal, which I don't think there were, 
"how dare you assert such a monstrous 
thing !" 

"I am keeping to the strict truth, 
Conny," he said, with unmoved gravity. 
" It was implied by his looking constantly 
towards the door, and by his perpetually 
brushing his auburn locks from one ear 
that he might catch the most distant 
sound. Once he betrayed himself (as 
such simple, honest souls are prone to do^ 
by asking abruptly, in the midst of a 
thrillingly interesting conversation on 
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anatomy, if it was not rather late for Miss 
Newton to be out. I told him you were 
not a delicate plant, and that you would 
be sure to have the gallant colonel to 
escort you home, upon which he bit his 
nether lip, and returned with an evident 
effort to the discussion of medical science, 
including human bones and skulls. Now, 
my dear child, I believe I have told you 
all you will care to hear, and you had 
better see to the arranging of that fine 
bouquet and to getting off your walking 
things. I will finish my article here in 
the meanwhile." 

I fetched my best vases and filled them 
with Mrs. Eadcliff's lovely flowers. Then, 
after carrying these back to the drawing- 
room, and leisurely admiring their effect, 1 
went to my own room and still more 
leisurely laid aside my outer wraps. 
Finally, I did a little serious self -catechis- 
ing, asking of that usually clear-sighted 
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self if it was conscious of regret at having 
missed the visit of Gilbert Radcliff. 

The answer was somewhat hard to get 
at; but I believe I was honest when I 
observed to mj father as I once more took 
my seat beside him — 

" Papa, I am really sorry I did not see 
your guest of to-night ; but now, if you 
are at liberty to listen, I am going to tell 
you about my pleasant day at Woodleigh." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MILDBED TAKES ME FOR A DRIVE. 

T HAD not seen Mildred since the after- 
-■- noon she spent with me, for though I 
had called once at Abbeygates and had a 
pleasant chat with the sisters, their wild 
bird had flown on that occasion, and was 
either lunching at the Grange or driving 
with Mrs. Eadcliff. It might have been a 
fortnight from the date of Miss Earnshaw's 
first visit to me, when one morning, in my 
very busiest hour, the young lady suddenly 
made her appearance, rattling up to the 
street-door in a most elegant little carriage 
drawn by the prettiest pair of fat cream- 
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coloured ponies I had ever seen. A smart 
young groom, looking as fresh and new as 
all the rest of the stylish turn out, was 
driving, and of course occupying the most 
conspicuous seat. Mildred sat beside him, 
and behind there was a very commodious 
and admirably constructed place for one, 
the carriage having been built or altered 
according to its purchaser's own plan and 
orders. 

" Now get ready at once, and come for 
a drive," she exclaimed, bursting noisily 
upon me, and scarcely giving me time to 
say ''good morning/' ** You won't mind 
sitting behind, because that is really the 
best seat, and I had it made as nice as it 
could be, chiefly for you. I mean to take 
the reins myself when we get beyond the 
town, and put Brooks into my seat. So 
preposterous^to expect me to let that man 
be perched up there always, having the 
best of the fun and quite overshadowing 
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his mistress. The ponies are the dearest 
and the quietest things in the world. A 
pretty price my guardian says the whole 
concern has cost me ; but what's the good 
of money if one can't get enjoyment out of 
it ? Now then, do go and dress, and don't 
be two minutes if you can help it. I am 
crazy to be off again." 

Seeing that the spoilt child was bent on 
having her own way, and, to speak frankly, 
not quite indifferent myself to the charms 
of those bewitching ponies, I made but a 
very feeble remonstrance, which ended in 
my flying upstairs, and scrambling my 
things on — whatever came to hand first, 
humouring Mildred's impatience — and then 
inducting myself contentedly into that de- 
lightful back seat, where I could enjoy all 
the pleasantness of my drive without the 
cruel necessity of having to talk the whole 
time to a babbling companion. Mildred 
could only speak to me by turning her 
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head completely round ; and as this would 
have involved no small discomfort, not to 
mention the ruffling of some portion of her 
elegant head-gear, she was not inclined to 
try it often ; and thus I was left in delicious 
peace and quietness. 

I discovered, when we had got through 
the town, and when Mildred had taken, as 
she threatened, the driver's place, that it 
was her intention to proceed in the direc- 
tion of the Grange, and, conscious of my 
own unstudied and really shabby morning 
costume, I inquired in some alarm whether 
she had any thought of calling there. 

" Oh, no," she said jerkingly, and with- 
out turning, for 'Hhe dearest and quietest 
ponies in the world " were evidently quite 
as much as the young lady's unpractised 
hands could manage. ^* I should love to 
do it, you know, but it would look so 
childish the very first day of my having 
my carriage. Perhaps we shall meet some 
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of them, though. The young men usu- 
ally ride out about this time in the 
morning." 

My very sincere hope that we should not 
was doomed to disappointment, for scarcely 
had we come within sight of the lodge 
gates belonging to the Grange when three 
horsemen issued forth from them, and 
cantered lightly towards our advancing 
vehicle, uttering, as they neared us, sundry 
loud and cheery expressions of surprise, 
admiration, and pleasure. 

Of course Mildred was enchanted, and, 
heedless of the figure she must have known 
I cut, and the annoyance I was — perhaps 
weakly — feeling, immediately invited them, 
if they had nothing better to do, to ride a 
short way beside our carriage. 

Naturally, the young men accepted 
eagerly, the two who usually devoted 
themselves to the heiress ranging them- 
selves and their steeds within talking dis- 
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tance of her, and Gilbert Eadcliff (indif- 
ferent to, or more likely unconscious of, 
my shabbiness) keeping behind, where he 
could chat easily with me. 

The first words he spoke were express- 
ive of his genuine regret (if he was to be 
believed) at having missed me on the 
night of his calling at our house with the 
flowers. 

"You don't know how crestfallen and 
dull I felt as I walked back to the Grange," 
he said, " or you would be sorry for me. 
I did want to have a quiet talk with you ; 
and it had never for a moment occurred 
to me that you would be out* I am a very 
bad hand at bearing disappointments, Miss 
Newton, and I felt this the more because 
in a few days now I am going away." 

*' So soon ?" I replied, with just the 
tiniest of all tiny clouds coming for a mo- 
ment between me and the sunshine. 
" Why, October is scarcely half over. I 
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thought you always remained in the 
country till November." 

'* Generally I do," he said, " but I had 
promised Barrington and Vincent to go 
with them to the Mediterranean this 
Autumn, and they won't let me off. 
Another friend has lent us his yacht, and 
we are to start on the eighteenth. To- 
day is the fourteenth, is it not ?" 

" I believe so," I answered, quite calmly 
now, for I had had time to ask myself 
admonishingly what possible business it 
could be of mine whether this young man 
went or stayed, " and I think your pros- 
pect a charming one. I hope you will 
have fine weather." 

A very weak speech, but I reaUy did 
not know what else to say, and Gilbert 
replied quickly, and in anything but his 
usual cheery voice, 

'* It is not charming to me. Miss New- 
ton, for I don't care for the sea, and I was 
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becoming for once quite reconciled to the 
old Grange and its surroundings, which, 
you remember, you have so highly praised. 
Are you not coming up to see my mother 
within the next day or two ?" 

" Not that I am aware of at present," I 
I'eplied, as his horse's ears came in very 
close contact with my second best bonnet. 
'' How can I, when I have no carriage of 
my own, and my father is too busy to give 
me, except on special occasions, even a lift 
in his ugly professional gig? Mrs. Ead- 
cliff knows how I am circumstanced, g,nd 
does not expect ceremonious calls from 
me. 

At which Mrs. Radcliff's son frowned 
and bit his lip for a minute. Then he 
said, 

"Miss Earnshaw might bring you, 
though I am very sorry to see " (this in a 
carefully lowered voice) 'Hhat she is thus 
early taking to driving herself. Promise 
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me, Miss Newton, will you now" (in an 
amusingly coaxing tone), ''never to ven- 
ture out with your friend unless she has 
the man where he is now, or in her own 
seat, where he ought always to be. Those 
graceful ponies are not so harmless as 
they look, if I know anything of horseflesh, 
and there will not improbably be an acci- 
dent some day. It would be too shameful 
and cruel if another's wilfulness brought 
mischief to you. Are you .going to give 
me the promise ?'* 

I laughed now and tried to treat his 
request. as a joke, declaring that I was not 
a bit afraid, and that I should consider it 
cowardly to desert a friend who was 
incurring danger, even though folly and 
wilfulness were at the bottom of it. 
. " But this is sheer insanity," he insisted, 
becoming so grave and solemn over it that 
I was more than ever inclined to laugh. 
" However, I must think of some other 
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way of guarding you," he added presently, 
'* and in the meanwhile you can surely 
give the lesser promise of asking Miss 
Earnshaw to drive you to-morrow or the 
next day to the Grange." 

"I fear not," I said, becoming grave 
too now, for I should have liked to go to 
the Grange had Gilbert's invitation been 
endorsed by his mother's, or could I have 
believed that she would have been even 
moderately pleased at receiving just at 
this time an impromptu visit from me. 
*' Mine is not a life of leisure or amuse- 
ment, Mr. RadclifE, and since I have been 
at Lidmere I have gone out a great deal." 

"And so you ought," he said, in an 
aggrieved and vexed tone. "At your age 
to devote yourself to a life of domestic 
drudgery is unnatural and monstrous. 
Don't you think people have a right to be 
happy and jolly in the world their lot is 
cast in ?" 
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'' That is exactly what I do think," I 
answered smiling, "but then each must be 
happy and what you call jolly in his or 
her own way. Constant employment and 
a quiet home life is my idea of bliss — sl 
modest, perhaps even a grovelling one you 
may call it, but I was made so ; I cannot 
help it. I have no ambition, except to be 
a little useful in my generation, few aspira- 
tions, and only enough of ideality to give 
a charm to the utterly common-place exist- 
ence that has been appointed me. I hate 
talking of myself," I added abruptly, con- 
scious that Gilbert's eyes were fixed with 
an unusually intent gaze on my face, " but 
you have really provoked it in this instance 
by assuming things about me which are 
not true.'' 

I don't think he took in a syllable of 
this last apology. In a very deliberate 
voice he repeated what had come before it. 

"'No ambition except to be a little 
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useful, few aspirations, and only enough of 
ideality to give a charm to the utterly 
common-place existence that has been 
appointed me.' Forgive my rudeness in 
becoming an echo of your words, Miss 
Newton, but I want to impress them on 
my memory. You don't speak at random, 
like most young ladies. You are just the 
wisest woman I have ever met, and that is 
why it is so good and refreshing to talk to 
you. Don't laugh now — I am in earnest." 
" But indeed it is laughable," I said, 
*' to hear myself called a wise woman, and 
it suggests to me the fear that I shall, one 
of these days, do some signally foolish 
thing to disprove your high opinion of me. 
Then would be verified sadly the old 
nursery rhyme that has so profound a 
moral in it. You know it, of course — 

' Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall ; 
Not all the king's horses nor all the king's men 
Could set Humpty Dumpty up again.' " 
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" Ah ! but," he said, amused at the very 
homely illustration, " that never mU be 
your case, I know, and if it were — why — 
why " (hesitating and stammering a little) 
— " it would be a fellow's pride to help you 
up to your place again, and to make you 
forget that you had, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, slipped an inch or so down from it. 
One doesn't expect perfection in this world, 
especially when imperfection of every kind 
is rampant in one's own nature. I shaU 
often think of your Humpty Dumpty when 
I am hundreds of leagues away from 

you." 

I was about to return him a laughing 
thanks, when Mildred suddenly cried out, 

'* Now we have played the part of snails 
long enough, and my steeds are getting 
tired of this sort of fun. Let us have a 
good race down this smooth road. Draw 
your reins, gentlemen, for I am off, and 
those may follow who choose." 
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In another moment the pretty creams,, 
in obedience to the whip freely administer- 
ed, were flying lightly before the wind^ 
and as there was nothing to impede their 
course, or to startle them in the midst of 
their wild career, Mildred was delighted, 
and only checked them on some strong re- 
monstrance, I fancy, from the groom, when 
we came' to the bottom of a long hill, and 
they were foaming, and nearly breathless. 

The three gentlemen, who had kept pace 
with us, drew up too, and Gilbert RadclifF, 
looking really indignant and angry, told 
Mildred in plain terms that she was very 
wrong to drive on any occasion in that mad 
way, and that she had shown clearly now 
how right his mother had been in urging 
her to forbear as yet from driving herself 
at all. 

" Miss Newton is quite pale," he added, 
" and as for the ponies, they won't stand 
a great deal of this sort of thing, I assure 
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you. Pray be advised now to give up 
your seat to your coacliman, and allow him 
to drive you quietly home." 

"Nonsense," replied Mildred, who had 
been jerking her shoulders, and exhibiting 
other signs of impatience at this mild re- 
buke. ''I can drive quite as quietly as 
Brooks. I only wanted a bit of fun, and 
just to see what the creatures could do. I 
am sure it is very good of you to be so 
concerned for my safety, only I should ap- 
preciate it the more did I not suspect that 
you would be indifferent to the chances of 
any dire disaster I might bring upon my- 
self, were you sure that I should always 
come out without a companion." 

It was the pettish, unpremeditated speech 
of a foolish schoolgirl, no doubt; but it 
was cruel towards me, nevertheless, and if 
I had been pale before I can well believe 
that I became of a brighter colour now, as 
Gilbert turned his eyes with something like 
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a smile in them on my face for a moment, 
and then said quite calmly and good- 
temperedly to the spoilt heiress — 

" You can assume or suspect what you 
like, Miss Earnshaw; but as you are a 
friend of my mother's, and she takes a 
special interest in you, I shall claim the 
privilege of riding beside your carriage 
till I have seen you safe at home. These 
other gentlemen need not accompany us if 
you are tired of society, but you must put 
up with me, for I mean to come." 

"Please yourself," answered Mildred 
lightly, as she again gathered her loosened 
reins. " The Queen's highway is, I sup- 
pose, free to all, and Miss Newton and 
myself can only feel flattered by your at- 
tendance." 

So we drove on, soberly and steadily 
enough, but with scarcely any more talk- 
ing, as the signs of thunder in our moral 
atmosphere had induced the other two 
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cavaliers to say good morning, and to 
strike ofE in an opposite direction. Mil- 
dred was inclined to be haughty, if not 
sulky, and I was still smarting under her 
malicious insinuations, while Gilbert, seem- 
ing to understand both our states of feel- 
ing, remained quietly watchful, with an 
occasional amused smile upon his lips, as 
if the novelty of the post he had assumed 
touched his sense of the ridiculous, and 
made dignity or gravity an effort almost 
beyond him. 

When we reached my father's door, he 
leapt from his horse and assisted me down. 

'* I shall try to see you once more," he 
said, holding my hand a little closely; 
" but if not, don't quite forget me, Miss 
Newton. At Christmas I shall be at the 
Grange again." 

"Good-bye," I answered consciously; 
" I am not likely to have any temptation 
to forget a pleasant acquaintance during 
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the next three months. Miss Eamshaw 
is waiting for you." 

So we parted; but not to meet again 
either within the next few days or at 
Christmas, nor till much had occurred in 
my quiet history to make our meeting very 
different from what it might otherwise 
have been. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Gilbert's provisions for my safety. 



T THINK I must confess to just a little 
■- disappointment, if one can be disap- 
pointed of a thing we do not really ex- 
pect, at receiving no invitation to the 
Grange before the eighteenth. I did not 
for a moment think that Gilbert could call 
at our house again. My father had had 
no time to return his visit, and his mother 
was not likely to afford him any excuse 
for coming ; but I had supposed it within 
the limits of possibility that, as Mildred 
was invited so constantly, I might be asked 
to accompany her on one of the days that 
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still intervened before the young men were 
to take their departure. 

But, as I have said, nothing of the kind 
occurred, nor did I see Mildred, nor hear 
anything of her, or of the Grange party, 
till several days after I knew that Gilbert 
and his friends must have gone. 

Then my father came in one morning 
for a hurried luncheon (he rarely indulged 
in even this scrambling meal of late), and 
while eating it, I sitting beside him, and 
rejoicing in having him to myself, though 
but for a few minutes, said abruptly, and 
without looking round, 

" By-the-by, Conny, I have always for- 
gotten to ask you what is the origin or 
meaning of the curiously warm interest 
young Radcliff seems to take in you. He 
waylaid me in the town the other day, to 
entreat me, in the most comically seri- 
ous way, not to allow you to drive with 
that madcap heiress, unless she gave up 
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trying to manage her fiery little steeds 
herself. He is certain she will break her 
neck before she has done, and he does not 
see — nor do I, for that matter — why she 
should break yours too. So please never 
go out with her, my dear, when she has 
the reins in her own wilful hands." 

" All right, papa," I answered, hoping 
that this order on his part had diverted 
him from his first somewhat embarrassing 
query ; " but I suspect, after what happen- 
ed the day I did drive with her, that Mrs. 
Radcliff and her aunts will have exacted 
from her a promise of forbearance and 
caution." 

"Which she will forget or ignore as 
soon as it is given," said my father, as he 
swallowed his last drop of milk, and pro- 
ceeded to re-button his coat. '* She is 
certainly a plucky girl, and has a spirit 
that nothing but some very rude shock 
will take out of her. However, mind you 
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don't run voluntarily into danger, Conny. 
I can't afEord to have leg and arm-setting 
at home, you know, and that young man 
you have managed to bewitch seemed to 
think that Miss Mildred's charioteering 
would bring you both to grief if I did not 
interpose my authority." 

'' Papa, dear, I have not bewitched him," 
I asserted vehemently, as I raised my hot 
face for the parting kiss the dear man was 
stooping to give me ; " and if I had, of 
what use or good would it be ? Fancy 
Mrs. Radcliff of the Grange accepting poor 
little me as a daughter-in-law." 

*' Ah, fancy it !" laughed my father, as 
he put his two big hands upon my shoul- 
ders and regarded me tenderly for half a 
minute. " But you and I, Conny, are too 
wise to cry for the stars because they 
shine down pleasantly upon us. Is it not 
so, little woman ?" 

*' I hope it would be, papa," I said, more 
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seriously now, as I saw that there was an 
earnestness, and even a certain anxious- 
ness, under his joking manner ; " but you 
must believe me when I assure you that I 
have never yet seen any star brilliant 
enough to justify me in crying for it. I 
am quite content to have them shine upon 
me from a distance." 

" I am glad of it, my dear — very glad 
of it," was the quick answer, as the speaker 
hurried to the door. " But remember my 
prohibition about the driving, nevertheless. 
By-the-by, I was at Abbeygates this morn- 
ing, Miss Penelope having a bad sore 
throat, and both sisters complained that 
you so rarely went to see them. Can't 
you walk down this afternoon ?" 

I did walk down that afternoon, and, as 
usual, was enthusiastically received. Mil- 
dred was out, but expected home to tea, 
for which they insisted on my remaining. 
Miss Lamb was spokeswoman, according 
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to invariable custom, the younger sister 
being forbidden, on account of her sore 
throat, to give even her mild echoes and 
assents to Miss Lucinda^s observations. 
The first piece of news imparted to me 
was that the sick friend with whom Dr. 
Marsden had gone to Mentone had died, 
almost suddenly, in that place, and that 
Dr. Marsden himself was on his way home, 
and would possibly, though he had made 
no distinct promise, come to Lidmere for 
a few days before proceeding, as he still 
intended to do, to Norway. 

*' And we shall be so glad if he does," 
added his admiring cousin; "for we do 
want both you and Mildred to know him, 
and it will be such a chance. Poor fellow ! 
he is sadly cut up at losing his friend in 
this sudden manner. There never was 
such a tender-hearted creature. We often 
wonder how he could ever have made up hi^ 
mind to be a doctor. But he does not like 
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the profession, and was very glad to get 
out of it. What we most fear is that he 
will spend his money too fast, for he is the 
very soul of liberality, and have one of 
these days to take to practising again. He 
might certainly many a rich wife " (here a 
quick, meaning glance was exchanged be- 
tween the sisters, both seeming half fright- 
ened at the thought which had crossed 
each innocent mind) ; " but he is not a 
man to make money a primary object in 
so serious an affair as matrimony ; and we 
have sometimes feared that his standard as 
regards women is too high to justify us in 
hoping that he will ever find a wife to suit 
him." 

I believe Miss Lamb expected that I 
should comment upon all this while she 
picked up the whole row of stitches she 
had dropped in the enthusiasm of her sub* 
ject ; but as I could only, if I had spoken 
my thoughts aloud, have said — " Odious 
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man ! Why, is lie always put before me as 
a pattern or a hero ? I detest him more 
and more each time his virtues are detailed 
to me !" — I really felt it best to be silent, 
contenting myself with that little conven- 
tional bow and murmur which may mean 
anything or nothing, and which, in this 
case, I have no doubt, the dear woman who 
had been speaking interpreted into a warm 
sympathy and interest in all she had been 
so obligingly telling me. 

And then, too, she had another thrilling 
piece of news in reserve when the stitches 
had been triumphantly restored to the 
needle. Dear Mildred had received an 
offer from Mr. Barrington, and had refused 
him. He had come to Abbeygates, and 
had very properly asked to see one or both 
of the spinster aunts, and he had all but 
won them over to his side by the frankness 
of his manner, the great deference he had 
paid to them, and the very sincere attach- 
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ment he had professed for Mildred her- 
self. 

'' But we knew," added Miss Lamb, with 
quite a pathetic quiver in her voice, while 
I saw tender-hearted Miss Penelope draw 
out her handkerchief very quietly, and 
wipe away a tear — " we knew he was not 
exactly a good match for our niece, and 
that her other guardian would have pro- 
tested against her accepting the first offer 
she had, so we did not encourage the poor 
young gentleman otherwise than giving 
him an opportunity of speaking to our 
niece alone. What passed at that interview 
Mildred will doubtless tell you herself. 
She only told us — laughing, I regret to say 
— that she had soon sent him about his 
business, and that he was too ugly and too 
stupid for anything. In our young days 
girls did not receive matrimonial proposals 
in this light way. But, oh dear !" (with a 
deep sigh), " times are changed since then, 
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and we really don't know what the world 
is coming to." 

When Mildred returned, bright and 
blooming, from a drive, with Miss MuUett 
as a companion, she took me off to her 
room at once, saying, as we went upstairs 
together, that she was quite ready now to 
be friends with me again. On my assert- 
ing that I was ignorant of any quarrel or 
dispute having arisen between us, she re- 
plied, in her candid, but not over-polite 
way— 

'* Oh I didn't you see how angry I was 
that morning I took you for the drive, 
when Gilbert RadolifE showed so plainly 
and insultingly that he didn't care whether 
I killed myself or not, as long as you were 
safe ? Of course you could not help his 
brutality to me, but you were the cause 
of it, and therefore I hated you for a sea- 
son, and determined not to come near you 
for ages. But I can't afford to keep this 
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Tip, as there is nobody here to take your 
place, and I must have somebody young 
and lively to talk to and confide in. That 
' Beamer ' from the Grange is simply ex- 
<5ruciating, with her endless smiles and her 
fawning assents to everything one says to 
her." 

"Would it not be a charity, or a kind* 
ness, at least," I suggested, " sometimes 
to take the Vicar's daughter for a drive ? 
She is walked nearly to death, poor woman, 
in her parish visitings, and a drive would 
do her so much good occasionally ?" 

" The Vicar's daughter !" repeated Mil- 
dred, with a comical elevation of her dark 
eyebrows, as she dropped into a chair at 
her dressing-table, and signed to me to 
occupy another. *' That dreary, dreary 
party ! who would entertain me with a 
history of all the rheumatic old men and 
women in Lidmere, and preach a sermon 
an hour long to me as a wind up. Thank 
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jon much fGr jGur cGnsiderate suggestiGn, 
Miss NewtGn. If ever I dG take her, I 
will have the reins, and set the penies off 
when she is in the middle ef her hemily." 

" Ng, jgu WGu't," I said, " for it wGuld 
frighten the pGGr timid SGul tG death, and 
yen are net cruel, I knew. Miss BrGWn 
may be dreary te these whe do not IcGk 
belew the surface, but she is a therGughly 
worthy, unselfish Christian woman, and if 
we saw into her heart we should find it full 
of peace and thankfulness." 

''Oh! what a goody mood you are in 
to-day," laughed Mildred lightly ; " but I 
have no time to be preached to, for I want 
to tell you of the rare fun I have had 
lately, and which even you would have en- 
joyed, with your keen perception of the 
ridiculous. Probably my admirable aunts 
have already told you that Mr. Barrington 
did me the honour of offering me his hand 
and heart before he left this neighbourhood. 
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Anyhow, so it was, and he had the cool 
impudence {they called it 'propriety') to 
ask to see them first, and try to talk them 
over to espouse his cause. Oh ! shall I 
ever forget it ! I watched the whole rich 
scene through the keyhole. The blessed 
old spinsters were flurried, bashful, deeply 
sympathetic, and hysterically tearful (espe- 
cially poor Penn) by turns. One would 
have supposed the Simon pure was laying 
his heart at their feet, to see how they 
blushed, and trembled, and sighed, as they 
listened to his idiotic protestations. I 
could not hear what was said with any dis- 
tinctness, but my imagination easily sup- 
plied every hiatus, and I was often nearly 
betraying myself by my choking paroxysms 
of laughter. When it was all over I scam- 
pered into another room, and had my inter- 
view with ' the distressed and disappointed 
young gentleman,' as my aunts still call 
him." 
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" Well," I said, as Mildred paused here 
to indulge in a fit of irrepressible merri- 
ment at her recollections, '* and how did 
this go off ? I hope you gave him his dis- 
missal kindly, and without making open 
fun of him," 

" Oh, I didn't make fun of him at all," 
she answered demurely, " I only told him 
my Jamaica plantations and my funded 
British property felt excessively flattered 
by the compliment he had paid them of 
wishing to become their manager, but 
that, for reasons best known to themselves, 
they must decline the honour, &c., &c., &c« 
The dear young gentleman got fiery red, 
bit his lip, gnawed his attenuated mou- 
stache, and at last presumed to declare 
that I had encouraged his absurd atten- 
tions." 

" Which you certainly have," I ventured 
to interrupt here, in pursuance of my re- 
solve to be sincere and faithful always with 
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this wayward girl, though I had little hope 
of anything coming of it. " If Mr. Bar- 
rington's proposals were rash and unau- 
thorized, he was not altogether without an 
excuse for them." 

" Oh, rubbish !" exclaimed Mildred, with 
the scowl appearing on her dark brow 
which the mildest fault-finding invariably- 
provoked ; " I laughed and talked with him 
because there was nobody else at hand to 
amuse myself with, and because I did not 
choose that your admirer, Gilbert EadclifP, 
should think I was fretting over his 
marked neglect of me. Mrs. Radcliff 
agrees with me that he is a vain, conceited 
fellow, and that it was only my money he 
wanted. Ah me !" — with an abrupt lapsing 
into the mournful and pathetic — '^ I sup- 
pose it will always be the same. Because 
I have money nobody will ever care for 
me. I would rather have been King 
Oophetua's beggar-maid, if thereby I could 
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have ensured the honest love of one true 
heart. Now come down, Miss Newton, 
lest, if you sit and look at me out of those 
soft, sympathetic eyes of yours, I grow 
hopelessly idiotic and sentimental." 

We strolled a little in the garden to- 
gether after tea, and moralized on the 
rapid fading of its Summer loveliness. The 
fruit and flowers had nearly entirely 
vanished, dead yellow leaves lay on all the 
neatly-gravelled paths, a faint, moaning 
breeze, herald of the rough Winter winds, 
sighed through the trees which had lost 
their greenness, and everything about us 
said in the plainest language, " The fair 
earth is going fast to its long cold 
rest." 

After one or two turns Mildred shud- 
dered, and drew her wraps closer round 
her plump shoulders. 

" I can't stand it," she said dolefully — 
^' I always warned you this Abbeygates in 
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Winter would kill me, and I know it will. 
The old ladies indoors have been trying to 
keep life in me by holding out a hope of 
their fascinating cousin coming to Lidmere 
within the next few weeks, but I am sure 
he knows a trick worth two of it, unless 
he also is a fortune-hunter, and they have 
bribed him with me and my broad acres. 
Well, I trust not. The more men I learn 
to despise the more desperate and vicious 
I shall get. Don't you think this is 
natural ?" 

'* Not that the selfishness and unworthi- 
ness of the other sex should make you 
vicious, or even desperate," I said, "though 
such a revelation cannot be a pleasant one. 
I hope before long you will have a very 
different experience to record.*' 

*'Not I," she retorted, in a somewhat 
defiant tone. ''It is women like you, 
gentle, domesticated, sweet-tempered, who 
win love. But we don't make ourselves. 
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do we, and I must live my life, whatever 
that life is to be." 

When we went indoors, Mildred's mood 
changed to one of even excited cheerful- 
ness. She played and sang to her aunts 
and myself; she chatted amusingly; she 
kept us all in a perpetual stream of 
laughter, and finally when it was time for 
Ruth to escort me home she declared she 
would go too for the sake of the moonlight 
walk, and the chance of shaking hands 
with the dear big doctor. 

But the dear big doctor had been called 
out after his dinner, and had not yet return- 
ed, so the young lady, who, with all her pro- 
fessed contempt for men, was ever craving 
their society, had to forego the hand-shak- 
ing, and to persuade herself that the walk 
with me had repaid her for the trouble of 
getting her things on. 

*' I shall call for you soon," she said at 
parting, " and we will drive to the Grange. 

s2 
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You have not been there for ages, and yet 
Mrs. EadclifP constantly asks me questions 
about you. I suppose she is afraid of 
becoming too intimate on account of her 
precious Gilbert. But he will choose his 
own course and his own wife, if I know 
anything of him ; and one of these days it 
will be mother against son, and son against 
mother. Glorious fun, I can well imagine, 
and I hope I shall be here to see it." 

*' I should be glad of an opportunity of 
calling on Mrs. RadclifE," I said, in reply 
to this flippancy ; *' but I am in no hurry, 
so come only when it is quite convenient 
and agreeable." 

*' All right," she answered. " I will wait 
till I am in a thoroughly sober frame of 
mind, with no fear of the impulse over- 
taking me to drive furiously. Mr. Gilbert 
shall never reproach me again for putting 
your life in jeopardy. As for my own, he 
would whistle quietly over my corpse, and 
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remark that I had obtained my deserts. 
Well, who cares ? Not I ! Good night, 
Miss Newton." 



262 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A MAD DBIVE AND ITS RESULTS. 

lliflLDRED kept her promise sooner 
^^ than I had expected; and as she 
was in a pleasant temper, and allowed her 
groom to drive us quietly to the Grange, 
and as Mrs. Eadcliff received me with a fair 
amount of cordiality, I enjoyed my morn- 
ing very much. 

We were detained to luncheon, as a 
matter of course, and afterwards had a 
short turn with Mr. RadclifE and Miss 
MuUett in the grounds. The former 
divided his attentions impartially between 
us, not, I daresay, in reality knowing one 
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from the other; and the poor Beamer 
lagged behind, revelling, no doubt, in the 
luxury of gazing at trees and fountains 
without the necessity of smiling incessantly 
out of her heavy heart upon them. 

Once, before we went away, I was 
secretly amused at Mrs. Radcliff jerking 
round her head abruptly to look into my 
face when Gilbert's name was casually 
mentioned. If she thought to detect me 
in a blush, or even an expression of con- 
sciousness, she was disappointed. I had 
nothing to blush about, and I know that I 
was enabled to preserve a look of the most 
stolid indifference. 

I fancied that after this she was warmer 
in her manner towards me, and it certainly 
immediately preceded her asking me to 
fix another day for coming up earlier, and 
driving with her round the park, which, 
she added, I had, on a former occasion, so 
enthusiastically admired. I thanked her 
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earnestly, but did not fix a day, being, in 
fact, dependent on her or Mildred calling 
to fetch me. 

This little change, however, was an 
agreeable break upon the growing stillness 
and monotony of the bleak November days 
that had crept unawares upon us. There 
was a large amount of illness of nearly 
every common kind in Lidmere and its 
vicinity that November, and my dear, un- 
complaining father was half worked to 
death. Very often he did not get in to 
his dinner till eight, and even nine o'clock, 
and then he was necessarily so worn out 
that I had not the heart to talk to him, or 
to expect him to talk to me. But this state 
of affairs, combined with the chill, gloomy 
weather, told upon my spirits, notwith- 
standing the reputation I had acquired of 
being always in the same serene frame of 
mind. It is true my past experience of 
London Novembers, with their orange- 
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coloured fogs or their misty, persistent 
rains, had not been enlivening ; but then 
nothing was enlivening in that dreary 
square, and it seemed to me now, in look- 
ing back upon all my former life, that it 
had been simply a mechanical existence, 
with no real living breath to animate the 
wheels that went on and on in a never- 
varying revolution. Since coming to Lid- 
mere, being brought face to face with the 
loveliness of all external nature, and hav- 
ing my sympathies drawn out and enlarged 
by a closer association with my fellow- 
creatures than I had ever before enjoyed, 
some new principle of being appeared to 
have been developed within me, and I 
was learning to expect more of life than 
I had hitherto done, and to make more 
ado when these expectations were disap- 
pointed. 

The moral of this is obvious. The lower 
we are kept in the way of human happi- 
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ness, the more humble, and patient, and 
reasonable we become. 

But apart from the dulness which often, 
during those gloomy days, overwhelmed 
me in the midst of my quiet home avoca- 
tions, I had a legitimate source of depres- 
sion and dread in my profound sympathy 
with the grief I saw coming daily nearer 
and nearer my friends the Grahams. 
Evelyn had now a settled cough and a low 
fever that were fast wearing her little life 
away, and though the mother had never, 
by word or sign, acknowledged to me that 
she was aware of it, I knew it must be so 
from her own piteously anxious face, from 
her ever preoccupied manner, and from 
the low, sad utterances of the voice that 
was naturally full of cheerfulness and 
mirth. Then, too, the increased tender- 
ness and watchfulness of her husband to- 
wards her were indications of the same 
pathetic fact. Whenever I went to see 
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them — and I went as often as I could, 
because Evelyn had taken a great fancy to 
me, and liked me to come — I found the 
Colonel sitting with his wife, either read- 
ing aloud or talking to her, and manifest- 
ing always a gentleness and a self -suppres- 
sion that I thought beautiful in a man of 
his restless, active habits and temperament. 
But of course he too saw plainly the sword 
that was about to fall, and knew that, 
however keenly its edge might smite him, 
its envenomed point would enter his poor 
wife's heart. 

My father did not go to see the child 
very frequently, both because he had so 
many more urgent cases on hand, and 
because, as he said, there was really 
nothing to be done. She might keep as 
she was through the Winter if it hap- 
pened to be a mild one, but an English 
Spring would in all likelihood end the 
little, frail, fading life, and if he ordered 
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her to a wanner climate, it could only 
defer the evil day by a few months at 
most, and excite hopes in the miserable 
parents that could never be realized. 

So, in fact, I saw more of Evelyn at this 
time than her doctor did, and I was thus 
spared the pain of being questioned either 
directly or indirectly by the poor heart- 
breaking mother as to his opinion of her 
last hourly- wasting darling. 

Sometimes, when I was leaving her, 
Mrs. Graham would grasp my hands 
tightly for a minute or two, fix her large, 
sad eyes upon my face, and look as if she 
had something to say which yet she lacked 
courage to put into words. It usually ended 
in a simply earnest entreaty that I would 
soon come again, as, was added, "you are 
such a comfort to me, dear, and Evelyn 
loves to have you." 

But my visits at Woodleigh were to be 
curtailed against my will by the obliga- 
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tion of a new and wholly unlooked-for 
duty. 

I had seen Mildred pretty often during 
the dreary November month I have spoken 
of, as she used to come to me to make her 
moan — a famously lotid one it was too — 
concerning the staleness and flatness of 
things in general, and of her own lot in 
particular, this last having been increased 
in hardness by the fact that Heber Mars- 
den had changed his mind about visiting 
Lidmere during his brief stay in England, 
and had gone on to Norway after a few 
days in London instead. 

"Not that I wanted him, you know," 
said Mildred, with her usual consistency, 
*' only we had all been expecting him, and 
any new face is better than nothing in 
such a dead-alive establishment as ours. 
This is November, observe, and I am still 
in the flesh" (that she certainly was, I 
commented to myself, and remarkably 
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firm, substantial flesh, too), '*but I shall 
undoubtedly succumb before December is 
half over. A simple robin hopped to the 
window for a crumb yesterday morning-, 
when the paths outside had a thin coating 
of snow over them. When three or four 
robins come, 1 shall have had more than 
enough of it, and anybody will be welcome 
to bury me under the snow with them. 
This, or a lunatic asylum especially devot- 
ed to the incurable and the dangerous, will 
be inevitable, unless I get a change of 
some sort." 

I think she must have remembered, as 
I certainly did, these idle, thoughtless 
words, a few days later. 

There came, one morning, a cheering 
and delightful break upon the gloom and 
damp of the late depressing weather. The 
sun shone out brilliantly again, the birds 
sang, the west wind made soft music in 
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the land, and everybody rejoiced and was 
glad with glad and rejoicing nature. 

I had gone out into the garden (after 
seeing my dear father ofE on his first morn- 
ing rounds) just to breathe the sweet re- 
viving air, and to discover what shrubs 
and Autumn plants the late freezing, miser- 
able weather had spared. I was walking 
slowly down the centre path, literally in- 
haling, through every keenly awakened 
sense, the delicious warmth and sweetness 
of the atmosphere, and wondering if it 
could be the same world which I had in- 
habited yesterday, when I was suddenly 
conscious of the French windows of the 
drawing-room being opened noisily, and o£ 
a voice I had no difficulty in recognizing 
calling out cheerily, 

*' Good morning, fair chatelaine ! I am 
glad to find you in the enjoyment of ele- 
gant leisure this bright, inspiring day, but 
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as those dripping shrubs and that unmown 
grass don't look very tenapting, come up, 
please, quickly, and speak to me here." 

"You are out early," I said, as soon 
as 1 was near enough to the house to make 
my voice audible without screaming as 
Mildred had done. ** Have you walked, or 
is the carriage at the door 7' 

*' The carriage is at the door, and those 
blessed ponies mad to be ofE again, after 
their long idleness. But now just attend. 
I want you to have a drive with me, but I 
think it only fair to warn you that Brooks, 
who is with me as yet, has half a hundred 
commissions to execute for me in the town, 
and that 1 mean to have a little turn on 
my own account while he is doing them. I 
shall go steadily, upon my word, and not 
use the whip once ; but I have no notion 
of never driving my own pretty darlings, 
and they have been always as quiet as tame 
guinea-pigs since that day. Now just do 
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as you like. You have been honourably 
warned, and not unduly pressed ; only you 
must be quick in deciding, because I pro- 
mised to be back for dinner, and my be- 
loved relatives have no idea that I am 
thinking of treating myself to this little 
innocent bit of fun." 

" Then pray forego it," I sa^d earnestly. 
" The ponies, being fresh, are sure to be 
skittish, and they know your hand from 
Brooks's hand, as well as I know your face 
from his. As for me, my father has for- 
bidden me to drive with you when you 
take your steeds under your own manage- 
" ment. / am not afraid to share whatever 
danger you choose to encounter, but he 
exacted a promise from me which I dare 
not break/* 

" Then I am wasting time," she exclaim- 
ed pettishly; ''for, thank goodness, 1 am 
not a coward, and shall not give up my 
point because I am told there is danger in 

VOL. I. T 
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it. Why, a spice of danger adds a zest to 
half the enjoyments of our miserably dull 
life; but it's no good talking to such a 
sober-sides as you. I might as well try to 
rouse a spirit of devilry in the Vicar's 
daughter. Poor Miss Mullett would be 
far more likely to imbibe inspiration from 
me, if she were free to do as she listed. 
However, I don't owe you any grudge. 
After all, I shall feel more at liberty quite 
alone ; so good-bye, Miss Newton. Return 
to your garden, and your tranquil musings, 
and I will go and see if I can't guide a 
couple of well-trained ponies over a bit of 
even ground, without landing myself in 
the middle of next week !" 

She was gone before I could offer another 
word of remonstrance ; and though a hun- 
dred words would probably have been 
without effect, the whole hurried scene 
had worried and upset me, blotting out 
half the brightness of the day, and substi- 
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tuting a nervous irritability of feeling for 
the repose and cheerfulness which had 
preceded it. 

Assuredly Mildred Barnshaw was very 
far from a soothing influence — to me, at 
least. 

But the morning went on all the same 
for my discomposure. I did my usual 
amount of work — I wrote a letter (a rare 
thing for me to do) to one of my few Lon- 
don friends, I read an article in a maga- 
zine, and then, as it was long past the 
time when there would be a chance of my 
father coming in for his luncheon, and my 
own dinner would not be ready for another 
hour, I suddenly resolved on treating my- 
self to a little walk, 

I was coming downstairs dressed for 
this impromptu ramble, when, to my aston- 
ishment, I heard my father's voice in the 
hall inquiring for me. He never returned 
home at this time of the day, he never 

t2 
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wanted to say anything to me that would 
not wait till the evening, and, above all, he 
never spoke, except on the most urgent 
and serious occasions, in the quick, excited 
manner he was speaking in now. My first 
thought was of Evelyn Graham, and I 
called out loudly-r- 

" Here I am, papa. I will be with you 
in two seconds." 

And so I was, with my heart beating 
very fast, and my face, I have no doubt, 
robbed of every atom of colour. 

He was standing in the dining-room, 
looking unusually perturbed and anxious. 

*' Evelyn is worse, I fear ?'* I said, as I 
came in sight, and not having the patience 
to wait till he spoke. " You always had 
an idea that she would one day break a 
blood-vessel suddenly " 

" Yes, but Evelyn is not in question just 
now, my dear," he replied gravely. " It is 
that wild creature from Abbeygates, who 
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has at last come to grief ; and though I 
am sorry for her, poor, silly child, who 
would not be warned, my strongest feel- 
ing, Conny, is one of gratitude, first to 
Providence, and secondly to young Rad- 
cliff, through whom you have escaped shar- 
ing her trouble. It seems she was out 
driving this morning, and left Brooks 
behind in the town to do some shopping 
for her. She was to drive herself quietly 
along the high road for half an hour, and 
then return and pick him up. This 
is the man's account, and probably a 
true one. But the ponies were fresh, and 
Brooks thinks something must have startled 
them soon after the rash young lady had 
the reins in her possession. As long as 
the carriage was in sight (and he declared 
he stood and watched it for full five 
minutes), she was going very steadily, as 
she had promised to do, and he was not 
afraid of any mischance occurring. How« 
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ever, in about three quarters of an hour, 
as he was leaving the last shop at which 
he had to make purchases, a tradesman he 
happened to know, driving his light cart 
unusually fast, pulled up on seeing Brooks^ 
and told him he had been on his way to 
Abbey gates to report that he had just 
passed an overturned carriage with two 
ponies in it, who were nibbling grass quite 
composedly by the wayside, while a young 
lady, whom he recognised as the niece of 
the Abbeygates sisters, was stretched in- 
sensible on a heap of stones close by* 
Luckily, a market-woman had come up 
nearly at the same minute, and was now 
trying to bring the poor young lady to. 
But as he had luckily met Brooks, a 
covered carriage could be taken at once to 
the scene of the accident with a surgeon 
in it to help in the removal. Well, to 
shorten my story. Brooks, who was half 
dazed with fright, came across me while 
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he was on his way to a liveiyman's, and of 
course I had no choice but to put up my 
gig and represent the surgeon the intelli- 
gent tradesman had suggested. I found 
our young madcap restored to conscious- 
ness, but with a frightfully bruised head 
and back, and a broken arm. What other 
mischief there may bo, I have not yet had 
time to ascertain. She is at home now, 
and has had her arm set ; but the old 
ladies are just demented, and do nothing 
but cry and wring their hands. But for 
their sensible little Ruth I should have got 
nothing done, but I promised to come 
straight here, and send you up for the day. 
You are ready dressed, so there need be 
no time lost. I must leave you for the 
present, but I will be round about four 
o'clock, when the child will have had some 
sleep, I hope, and be able to bear the 
further examination she must then submit 
to.'' 
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I did. not once interrupt my father while 
he was giving me this long account. He 
rarely spoke so much at a time, and I 
knew that his every moment was precious. 
Besides which, imderstanding Mildred as I 
did, my prophetic mind had too clear a 
vision of all the rebellion and irritability 
her state would entail on herself, all the care 
and misery it would entail on the sweet old 
ladies, and last, if not least, all the ad- 
ditional work and responsibility it would 
lay upon my poor shoulders — ^to leave me 
any inclination for mere chattering on the 
subject. 

I only said, when the unfortunate story 
was fully told — 

"I will go, papa, at once, but what a 
calamity this is, and it cannot comfort or 
benefit anybody to remark that poor Mil- 
dred has brought it wholly on herself," 

'* Especially as that fact is so obvious," 
said my father rather drily ; " but it may 
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be a lesson to her, however she may kick 
against learning it. Now mind, Conny/* 
he added, turning back to give his parting 
orders, " you are sent now to cheer up the 
old ladies, not to talk to my patient. She 
is to sleep if possible, to rest in any case 
till I can see her again. You quite under- 
stand, don't you ?" 

*' Quite, and I will be obedient to the 
letter." 

It had just occurred to me how selfish 
and ungrateful it was of me to shrink 
from my own very insignificant share of 
the trouble that had come so suddenly 
upon my friends, when I ought to have 
been brimming over with thankfulness, as 
my dear father was, for having been kept 
from an equal participation in their dis- 
aster. Gilbert Radcliff had certainly 
proved both a true prophet as regarded 
Mildred, and a very wise and tender coun- 
sellor as regarded myself. I should have 
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been less thian human liad I not thought 
a little of this absent friend to-day, and 
wondered intensely what was the origin 
and what the extent of the singular inter- 
est I had inspired in him. 

But on my arrival at Abbeygates all 
merely egotistical thoughts were put to 
flight by the work both for hands and heart 
that I found waiting for me there. 
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A CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE HEIRESS WITH BBOKEN BONES. 

r SAW Ruth first, and learned from her 
-^ that the sisters were both in their 
niece's room, and that no entreaties would 
prevail on them to leave it, though Mil- 
dred's own maid was there to supply all 
her wants ; and at present, as she lay quite 
still and quiet, dozing a little at intervals, 
she really wanted nothing. 

~^ " And they do look so bad themselves — 
— worse than Miss Mildred," added the 
sympathetic Ruth, confidentially, ''that it 
would make your heart ache to see them. 
Miss Penelope nearly went off into a faint 
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while your pa was setting the arm, and 
Miss Lamb, though she tries hard to con- 
trol her feelings, has no more colour in 
her face than a ghost, and when she lifts 
her hand to do anything, it is shaking 
awful. I will tell them you are here, miss, 
and if anything can bring them out, that 
will, and then perhaps they will take a 
mouthful of dinner with you presently — 
leastways, if they don't, theyH be dead 
beat by night, and we shall have three sick 
people to tend in place of one." 

In due time the spinsters joined and 
welcomed me, looking fully as bad as 
Buth had represented, speaking in hushed 
voices, and creeping about on tiptoe, as 
though they had forgotten they were not 
still in the sick-room. It was such a new 
and alarming experience for them that 
they had been literally stunned by it, and 
while Miss Lamb, on first seeing me, only 
grasped my hands and looked with white 
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trembling lips into my face, Miss Penelope, 
with the soft heart and the more demon- 
strative nature, sank down in the nearest 
chair, and went ofi into a fit of suppressed 
sobbing, to which it was very painful to 
listen. 

" This is killing my poor dear Penelope," 
announced the elder sister, in an awe- 
struck whisper, '* as I always feared any 
great trouble or anxiety would. I have 
been trying to keep her up, but you per- 
ceive how it is with her, and I know she 
cannot help it, dear, tender love. But we 
shall both be better for having you, and 
you will tell us frankly what the good kind 
doctor says and thinks of our unhappy 
child. He was cheery with us, but then 
he pitied our distress, and I fancied he 
looked terribly and ominously grave when 
he went away." 

"Indeed," I said, "he could give me no 
opinion on the case as yet, but I have no 
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reason to suppose that he thinks badly of 
it. Mildred is young and strong, and she 
will have every imaginable care and atten- 
tion. Papa sent me specially to look after 
you and Miss Penelope," I added, as 
brightly and hopefully as I could speak, 
'* and I really must obey his instructions, 
and see that you both make a good dinner, 
and avoid wasting your strength by indul- 
gence in exhausting emotion. Now, dear 
Miss Penelope, suppose we take a little 
turn in the garden this bright day — I am 
sure it will do us all good." 

The sobbing was diminishing by this 
time, and the younger sister looked up 
timidly and doubtfully into the face of the 
elder. 

" What do you think, Lucinda ? Would 
it be wrong to go just once round the gar- 
den for a breath of this lovely air ? I do 
feel miserably oppressed and stifling." 

*' I don't consider that it would be ex- 
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actly wrong, dear," replied Miss Lamb, 
after two or three minutes' reflection; 
*' and as our good young friend here has 
been commissioned to see that we do not 
neglect ourselves, I almost think we ought 
to comply with her wishes. Mildred does 
not really need us just now, and of course, 
as Miss Newton so considerately intimates, 
our strength has to be husbanded for the 
coming time." 

The end of it was that they both dressed 
themselves and came with me into the 
garden, suffering me, after I had listened 
patiently to every minute detail of the 
accident, to lead them gently to talk on 
other subjects, and thus to steady, in some 
degree, the nerves that had been so rudely 
shaken. 

There was a mingling of the pathetic 
and the ludicrous in the way these simple 
old ladies submitted to be taken morally 
under the care and guidance of an inex- 
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perienced girl like me, in the sudden 
auction that had befaUen them. Tbejr 
were made to lean upon something or 
somebody, and had only a child with a 
stronger will and a more self-reliant 
nature than theirs been in my place at 
this crisis, they would have clutched at it 
as a temporary support as eagerly as they 
were clutching at me. 

Nor, be it understood, did this in any 
degree imply that they were destitute of 
strong religious faith. I believe both 
sisters could, and did, look for strength 
where alone strength is to be obtained ; 
but they expected the answer to come in 
the shape of human help and sympathy, 
and as I happened to be the first available 
straw they saw floating towards them, they 
stretched out their feeble hands to grasp 
me, and no doubt were satisfied that I was 
all-sufficient for their immediate need. 

To oblige me they both ate some dinner. 
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though, when the second course of dainties 
came, Miss Penelope appealed by a ques- 
tioning glance at her sister whether it 
would be right to indulge in mere super- 
fluities under their circumstances. 

So at least I inferred from the look, 
especially when Miss Lamb replied to it by 
saying, with some decision, 

''My dear, eat your pudding as usual. 
Poor Mildred would gain nothing by your 
refusing it, and you know you never take 
enough meat to keep a sparrow alive." 

Encouraged thus, Miss Penelope con- 
sented to peck at a small plateful of some 
light pudding, very much after the fashion 
of the sparrow her sister had just referred 
to ; but I am sure her very tender heart 
was in her niece's room all the time, and 
that she felt her bodily presence was due 
there too. 

Fortunately there came down the tidings 
that Mildred was asleep at last, so by dint 

VOL. I. U 
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of leading the sisters to talk freely of 
their distress and anxiety, to suggest all 
possibilities in reference to it, and to be- 
wail the absence of Heber Marsden (be- 
cause he could have remained in the house 
and watched hourly over the patient), I 
managed to keep them in the drawing- 
room till my father came at four o'clock 
for the much-dreaded examination. Then, 
no one can describe the flutter and excite- 
ment into which they both relapsed, and 
nothing but my father's quick, authorita- 
tive manner could have hindered them 
from pinning him to the sofa, and compel- 
ling him to say what he thought would be 
the result of the coming ordeal before he 
had even looked at his patient. 

''You will allow us to be present, of 
course, doctor/' whispered Miss Lamb, in 
her shaking voice. " The dear love may 
need the support the sight of us would 
naturally give her." 
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" Not a bit of it, my good lady," replied 
my father, with a smile out of the corner 
of his eyes. "Miss Mildred must be con- 
tent to be supported by the sight of Conny, 
whom I am going to take upstairs with 
me. She has been a sick-nurse nearly all 
the days of her hfe, and her nerves are in 
the finest possible condition. You and 
Miss Penelope are to stay here till we come 
down again, and as plenty of bandages will 
be wanted, you can occupy yourselves by 
tearing or cutting as many as you like. 
This will be proving yourselves really use- 
ful. In the sick-room, you must forgive 
me for saying, you would both, with your 
sensitive feelings and weak nerves, be 
worse than useless." 

When to this he added, " Come, Conny,. 
I have no time to lose," the poor old 
ladies looked quite crushed and trampled 
on ; but they each by turn seized my hand 

u2 
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as I rose to obey my father, and the elder 
sister moaned rather than said, 

" Oh ! please let her know we were for- 
bidden to come, and be very tender with 
the poor darling, and keep close to her all 
the time, and tell us everything after- 
wards." 

" Bless their soft, weak hearts !" exclaim- 
ed my father, as I tried to imitate his long 
strides up the wide, old-fashioned oak 
stairs. " A pretty kettle of fish it would 
be if they were in the room and my prob- 
ing elicited the faintest ' Oh !' from their 
wounded lambkin, I am not sure that 
they would keep their hands off me. 
Anyhow, we won't try the experiment, 
Conny. I have answered for your pluck, 
you must remember, so take care you 
bring no discredit on your father's words." 

He was in the room before I could ask 
him whether he expected anything very 
trying, and marching straight up to the 
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bed, I closely and nervously following, lie 
bent over the pale, moveless occupant of 
it, and said in his most kindly voice, 

"My dear, I am glad you have had some 
sleep and some nourishment, for we have 
a little work to do now that may make 
some trifling demand upon your strength. 
Look, I have brought my brave Conny to 
take her first lesson in surgery. You need 
not speak to greet her. You may look at 
each other, and then she shall sit down 
here beside you." 

I could scarcely bring myself to believe 
that the white subdued creature he had 
addressed, with veiled eyes and tangled 
hair and poor helpless splintered arm 
lying outside the bed, was the same bright, 
gladsome, noisy Mildred I had talked with 
in my drawing-room only a few hours ago, 
and whose boisterous spirits had been, as 
they usually were, a little too much for 
me. She started slightly when my father 
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announced my presence, having been too 
sleepy or too languid to look up before. 
Then, as I went near and stooped in- 
stinctively to kiss the cold cheek (we had 
never kissed each other yet) /she said, with 
an attempt at a smile, 

" * How are the mighty fallen !' but I 
have the grace to rejoice that your good 
angel stood in the way this morning and 
kept you from falling with me. Yes, sit 
down. Your calm face wiU help me 
through the horrid affair that is coming 
off. I would shirk if I could at any cost, 
but this dear big doctor — ^just a charming 
man to me till now — ^has suddenly been 
transformed into my master, and I dare 
not disobey him." 

'' Then please to be silent, and to let me 
take you in band at once," replied my 
father, putting both his long arms under 
her with infinite gentleness as he spoke. 
'' The sooner it is over the better ; and I 
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don't think we shall require to gag you, 
my dear, even if we were sure those un- 
rivalled aunts of yours were on tiptoe in 
the passage outside. Now, then, a little 
higher, and a trifle more to the left. Does 
that " (pressing gently in the region of the 
spine) '* hurt you at all ?" 

A faint '* No," and then another probe, 
and a fainter " Yes, rather," succeeding it. 

I bent closer to the poor girl, and took 
the hand belonging to the uninjured arm. 
It was icy cold, and I folded it tenderly in 
my own warm one, just as a professional 
touch in a new locality (I believe it was 
somewhere on the chest) drew forth a little 
irrepressible scream of pain, and was suc- 
ceeded by an attack of terrible faintness. 

" This will be over directly," said my 
father, laying her very gently back upon 
the pillows, and probably observing that I 
had grown nearly as white as the sufferer, 
*' Fetch that wine-bottle from the table, 
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Conny, and keep up your own courage. J 
don't apprehend, in spite of the signs that 
are frightening you, any irreparable nais- 
chief. But I must have another search 
when she has revived." 

He gave her a large glass of wine, and 
then, as she opened her eyes and murmured 
an indistinct " Thank you," he lifted her 
again, and recommenced (to my intense 
dread and shrinking) his horrid manipula- 
tions. This time, however, there were no 
very alarming results. Once or twice she 
winced slightly, and said, " Oh, that does 
hurt, doctor !" but she spoke in a stronger 
voice, and showed no inclination to faint 
under what was being done. 

''Capital, capital!" announced the oracle 
at last, as he finished his work, and pro- 
ceeded to make his docile patient comfort- 
able. ' ' I believe we shall pull you through, 
my dear, and give you an opportunity of 
behaving better next time. But I warn 
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you that you'll have a lesson of patience to 
learn first ; and I am delighted to see you 
make so good a beginning. Now, Conny, 
we must go down and administer comfort 
to the dear old ladies ; and this child must 
have some strong beef tea, and be kept 
quiet for the rest of the evening. You 
had better say good-bye to her now, for I 
don't want her to talk at all." 

"What a shame!" exclaimed Mildred, 
looking round at me with such a grateful 
little smile that my heart, already wonder- 
fully softened towards her, was touched 
and warmed in a degree that astonished 
myself. *' I have a hundred things to say 
to Miss Newton ; and she has been as 
good as an angel to me in the last quarter 
of an hour. But I mean to obey you, you 
sweet, kind man, so I will only ask her 
just to kiss me again — I love to be kissed 
— ^while I whisper one word into her ear." 

The word was this — 
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" Let him know some day that my glad- 
ness in your escape was greater in propor- 
tion than my regret and sorrow at my own 
mischance. I don't believe I ever thanked 
God for anything in real sincerity till to- 
day ; but I have done it now in the midst 
of all my pain." 

Then she returned my kiss with ardour, 
said good-bye to us both, and promised to 
be a miracle of patience and submission. 

*' Thiere's stuff in that girl out of which 
a fine womanly character may be made 
yet, Oonny," said my father, as we went 
downstairs. " I can't help liking her in 
spite of her glaring faults, and I am sure 
you have much in your power as regards 
softening and improving her. If you could 
bring yourself to like her thoroughly, your 
iilfluence would be unbounded. Those 
southern natures are always craving 
love, and they want it to be demonstra- 
tive." 
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"And I am English, and outwardly cold, 
papa," I replied, secretly amused at his 
warm interest in Mildred ; " but I will see 
what I can do in the gushing line if she 
continues only half as nice as she has been 
this afternoon. You really think hope- 
fully of the case ?'' 

"Hopefully, yes; but I must give my 
true opinion to the aunts, and you will 
hear it then. I have no time for needless 
repetitions." 

The door of the drawing-room was open 
long before we reached it, and the sisters, 
each with about half a mile's length of 
calico rolled into a neat bandage in her 
hand, standing with white eager faces 
waiting our arrival on the threshold, while 
in the background was a table covered 
with elaborate refreshments for the doctor. 

The kind hospitable hearts of the Abbey- 
gates spinsters, which could so easily for- 
get their own needs under the pressure of 
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mental trouble, could not ignore the 
simplest possible requirements of one whose 
present mission in their house was of so 
vital a nature, though he might have to 
give, by his report, untold anguish to the 
poor, little, tender, frightened women. 
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